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Christian Marriage 


O THE EDITOR: I read the article 

“Our Church and Christian Marriage” 
and then immediately noticed and read your 
editorial, “Divorce Canon’ and thought it 
quite appropriate. I am convinced that a 
Divorce Canon will never produce Christian 
marriages. 

I am acquainted with the divorce question 
as found in our civil courts, and am con- 
vinced that there are indeed few parties to a 
divorce who are capable of Christian mar- 
riage. Seldom indeed that they can make a 
go of any kind of marriage, though they 
usually try again. Christian marriages will 
be produced only by making first marriages 
Christian. Only when Christians enter mar- 
riage with their eyes open and a willingness 
to do their part, will Christian marriage re- 
sult. 

Education for such marriage should begin 
long before the instruction which the priest 
may give parties coming to him for mar- 
riage. Not that his instruction isn’t good and 
doubtless proves helpful to those desiring a 
truly Christian marriage but it will have 
little effect on the majority. Education for 
Christian marriage should begin with the 
little boy and girl entering Church school 
(or rather with the font role child in a 
Christian home) and continue until they are 
ready for marriage. To be sure our Church 
schools do provide some instruction on the 
Christian home and qualities necessary to 
achieve one but there should be much more 
emphasis upon it. 

If in spite of preparation, parties find 
marriage unbearable (and there would be a 
very small percent of the number who now 
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seek divorce) why of. course, they should 
separate and if necessary be divorced How- 
ever, a celibate can live a happy and useful 
life, be a good citizen and sincere Christian, 
for whom there is no cause for pity. Next to 
proper education for Christian marriage, 
there is nothing which would do as much to 
make first marriages a success, as would the 
fact (were it possible to produce such) that 
the divorced could never remarry. If such 
were the case, there wouldn’t be so many 
hurried and illadvised marriages, _even 
among those lacking Christian education. I 


realize that we are not going to gel; 


latures to pass any such law. But “7% 


A i 


civil law would produce such desiff 
sults, is it not the position which the |) 
should hold on the subject? Part\§ 
when it is in accord (which should (ij 
chief and sufficient reason) with 

teaching on the subject. 


M. L. Di! 


Chamberlain, S. Dak. ; } ; 


Women and the Ministry va 


O THE EDITOR: I have reaj 
recent comments on a deaconess il} 


having been ordained to the pri@ ~ 


And I have thought what a pity thi : 
traditions have become such an esti 
thing with true tradition. Surely o 


find nothing of the Mind of. Christ ag} 


Spirit in the kind of statement that® 
womanhood on a definitely inferior | 
manhood in making it dogmatically 
sible for her to be used to accomplff 
same function spiritually as her bi 
and sons whom she has brought if 
world. The ancient world includ 
course especially Judaism in connectids 
Christianity, through all its history 
woman into this position of inferio 
physical power in the last analysis, 
ing similar methods in a different d 
age to those that Fascism is and has b 
ploying in Europe. Does this soun 
like the Christ? 

The Church as it is on earth should 
mistaken for the Church as Christ 
have it be. He could not use women 4 
His first 12 because they would ne 
been socially accepted let alone be 


The Presiding Bishop has appointed 
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as leaders in His Mission to the 
iands, the Center of Jewry. Now it 
airly obvious in our world as it is 
hat social inferiority is at once a 
oto leadership of any kind. The Negro 
fatstanding example, and womanhood 
iin respects is in noét a much better 
than the Negro in American life. 
rhink this is God’s Will is surely the 
of false and self-centered thinking. 
think that because it exists now it is 
1 to go on until the end of time is 
eternally bound to false tradition not 
wove and Truth. Many false practices 
for thousands of years through ig- 
and prejudice on the part of men 
mmen. But such things are no more 
vill than this custom of men’s mon- 
ag the Christian official priesthood is 
A. 
naul was often contradictory but he 
2 state as his conviction that in Christ 
3 neither male nor female, neither 
por free. This should be sufficient to 
such stupid, egotistical, enslaving cus- 
characterized the earthly Church in 
.. Once slaves were sanctioned by the 
mn official Church but they are no 
tbecause heroic men and women of 
't fought for the Truth regardless of 
:and tradition of official representa- 
‘£ the earthly Church. This seems a 
itime to fight for that Truth again; 
tay that the Holy Spirit may have a 
tto break down the centuries of prej- 
tograined into the thinking of most 
yoficial Church, and instilled by them 
> minds of countless girls and boys. 
ees seem that it would be a healthy 
an approach if the Official Church 
r adherents in this matter would rec- 
(that often in the past she has made 
ss, and she may very easily do the 
hing over and over again. Her rep- 
‘tives are not infallible, and seeking 
ee with more than half the Church’s 
rship the same opportunity to serve 
'y at the altar one would think ought 
a true Christian’s first thought where 
free in Christ. 
KATHERINE H. PARKER. 

iBank, N. J. 


°s Comment: 


mong pagan nations which place 
en on a low social level, priestesses 
not been particularly uncommon; 
ag the Jews and Christians who in 
ral place womanhood on a higher 
» the priesthood has been reserved 
1en, although women have fulfilled 
rtant religious and social functions 
ding (in England) appointing bish- 
Social inferiority does not neces- 
y have anything to do with the case. 
vever our sole dogmatic point in this 
e discussion is that the “official 
ch” is the only institution on earth 
of setting up or removing the 
‘equirements for its own ministry, 
that no individual bishop has the 


appearing in the November 12th 
‘HE Livinc CuurcH entitled “Beg- 
nfessors” some things need to be 


st rule of logic is that one 
e things. The “job” of a 
compared with that of a 
jum cleaners. The priest 


LETTERS 


has nothing for sale, and for that reason 
many of us object to many of the “promo- 
tional” methods advocated. 

Second. The Every Member Canvass has 
become a canvass for dollars. As such, since 
a vestry is responsible for the financial 
affairs of a parish, it is the vestry and not 
the priest who should conduct them. In the 
article it is indicated that the rector should 
give certain information to the canvasser. 
Among such information required is whether 
or not the “customer” is a contributor. It is 
my sincere conviction that a parish priest 
should not know what amounts a person 
contributes for the support of the parish. 
If a priest will preach and teach the Faith 
he will teach among other things the meaning 
of the Cross in terms of sacrifice. If he does 
this people will give. I have never asked 
for money for the support of any parish of 
which I have had charge. I have asked for 
money for many purposes such as the Army 
and Navy Commission, British Missions, 
diocesan and general missions. To ask for 
money for parish support, in too many cases, 
means please meet the budget; the largest 
item in many cases being the rector’s stipend; 
and is, to say the least, undignified. 

Three. It is my honest conviction that the 
duplex envelope system is a snare. The black 
side of the envelope for local support means, 
We need this for our own comfort. It does not 
in any way represent an offering made to 
God. It is a pledge to “keep things going.” 
The Jewish tithe, I believe, was not an offer- 
ing. In a sense it was a “tax.” Over and 
above that tithe there was the freewill 
offering. And till people had made that they 
made no offering. Persons pledging on the 
black side of the envelope are not making an 
offering. The red side, generally speaking, 
might be regarded as an offering. Unless, 
therefore, people give an Easter and Christ- 
mas offering many persons are not making 
any offering at all; they are simply contrib- 
uting to the support of the parish; the par- 
son’s salary, the organist and choir and so 
on; and such contributions do not represent 
offerings made to God. - 

I agree withthe writer. The Church 
needs priests and laypeople who are Con- 
fessors of the Faith. When the Church again 
has them we shall not need to be organized 
and reorganized and regimented and be 
“promotional” experts working for “281” or 
for the local parish or mission. 

We need consecrated men, women, and 
children. When we have them we shall have 
consecrated dollars instead of left-over pen- 
nies, nickels, dimes, and quarters. 

(Rev.) Herperr HAWKINS. 

Windsor, Vt. 
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"STRICTLY BUSINESS 


HERE WAS nothing so obvious 
in my recent visit in the diocese 
of Georgia as the great loyalty of 
diocesan laymen to Bishop Barn- 
well, his office staff, and the Georgia 
special issue committee. When the 
laymen learned of the special issue 
project and what it would mean to 
the Bishop and his staff, they im- 
mediately agreed, and almost with- 
out exception, to support it. I don’t 
think you could obtain a_ higher 
percentage of codperation any- 
where. 
Now that the Georgia issue is 
nicely on its way, we are weighing 
possibilities in other dioceses and 
weighing also the amount of paper 
we can spare. Paper is one of the 
important items now, of course, for 
we can’t go over our quota. 
* * * 


ERGHANT C. E. McKEEVER 

writes: “I am over in France 
now and hope the LC gets to me as 
quickly as it did in Africa and 
Italy. Whether it arrives early or 
late, it is very much appreciated.” 
And Private Paul R. Barstow of 
Camp Shelby, Miss., says: “Your 
wonderful magazine means very 
much to me in the army, and I look 
forward to every copy ... a link 
with home and the life of the 
Church we love so dearly.” 

* * * 


L. VARIAN’S ads in this pub- 
e« lication always attract atten- 
tion. At the moment I have these 
comments from readers: A_ sub- 
seriber in Denton, Texas: The Am- 
midon advertisements “are the most 
interesting subjects in your publica- 
tion.” A subscriber in New Mexico: 
His advertisements are “one of the 
first things I read.” A reader in 
Philadelphia: The advertisements 
are read “with deepest interest by 
all the members of our household 
. . deeply appreciate the vital mes- 
sage they contain.” 
* * * 


| fe! ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, Peoria, 
Ill., the high-schoolers are very 
careful not to tread on the august 
toes of their collegiate elders of the 
Canterbury Club. According to R. 
G. Baker, our correspondent, they 
eall their organization the York 


Club! 
* * * 


UR FOUR-YEAR-OLD, at the 
moment known as ‘Two- -Gun 
H Kelly, because he has just seen the 
Madison Square Garden Rodeo and 
: |i wearing two pistols strapped to 
2 his sides, even in bed, did very 
elt nicely ‘the other evening, saying the 
}2 entire Lord’s Prayer without a sin- 


Piri iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiitiiiit it tie tt ttt tid 


ere’ with two loud bang- 


But why did you put those bangs 
the end of your prayers?” ty 
: nt just to EnOW, a 


ge side glance. But he followed it. 


| | has to fil'be: them into a class quickl or 
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Project Teaching 


\ ' YE LEARN by doing—that’s quite 
familiar. But to learn by doing it 
together, and because we thought 

it up together—that is project teaching. 
Even you grayheads who hark back from 
the golden-text days have heard of it. It 
is fairly new, but it is the result of much 
cumulative experimenting. The fact is, it 
is not easy, and requires more skill, and 
better imaginative preparation than ordi- 
nary fill-and-drill teaching. But the results 
and rewards are vastly more thrilling. 

Let’s see if we can make the idea rela- 
tively clear and simple—the main idea. 
The project method is for a class under a 
competent teacher. It works by group in- 
spiration, and can rise to high levels of 
energetic action, with a follow-through 
that is often unbelievable. It is, indeed, 
not unlike Pentecost, and the group in 
the- upper room. It produces a new thing, 
a community of mind and purpose, in 
which the individual is inspired to do 
something which he never could have done 
alone. Henceforth the thing he has done 
with the class is a part of him. He will 
never forget it, though the details may 
pass from memory. 

It all hangs upon that delightful word 
“experience.” That means something we 
do ourselves—with our own muscles, our 
own skill, and—most important—by our 
own desire and planning. As we get older, 
clever people in the world cheat us of our 
experience, and if are weak we get into 
the way of taking our experiences second- 
hand. We go to the movies, the art gal- 
lery, we read tons of print, we listen to 
radio actors agonizing over their scripts. 
We allow ourselves to become the audi- 
tors of other people’s ideas, performances, 
and experiences, and have few of our own. 
Some day we must resist all these slick 
exhibitionists—the writers, ‘lecturers, 
painters, actors, and first-team athletes— 
who have taken the stage and grabbed all 
the fun. Some day we must become again 
as children in a class, and respond to a 
hearty suggestion, “Let’s do something 
ourselves!” 

When the teacher faces her pupils at 
the start of each session, they are like cold 
soup on the stove: the fire has to be lit, 
and the conglomerate raised to the right 
temperature. That takes time. Let’s repeat 
that, for failure to grasp this first neces- 
sity causes more teachers to fail in the 
project method than almost any other 
abuse of it. Remember that your class 
comes to you (even after a period of com- 
mon worship in the church) as separate 


_ individuals, each with his own present 


thoughts, tempo, and mood. The teacher 


into the groove of the class’s estal 
ways. They are a class in outward |g 
but not yet in mind and _ intent) 
teacher must produce that inward /§ 
the interest and responsive thinking 
will quicken until it becomes the fujs 
of the class project. When that is ij a 
tion, you have attained the warmiij 
and you can go ahead swimmingly. (} 

But how to accomplish this—tha +: 
trouble. Some clues: 

1. Don’t reveal what activity youl 
them to undertake. Begin your lessop 
thoughts that will suggest it, but 
get them to propose it—or sometha ! 
it. Like a committee, the class may 
devise something even better. 

2. Approach the activity obliquepy: 
suggestion, thus: “A boy showed 
scrap book he had made for thej» 
children in the hospital.” [Don’t 
“Now wouldn’t you like to make 
books?” Rather, let the suggestion 
nate. They will come back to it.] 

3. Develop interest in a need, al), 
them begin to think how they migi. 
something about it. Thus, a discuss: 
children in the hospital stirs some 
to suggest that they might send 
something. When that happens, an 
ensues, then your project is well la 
and they are in full cry. The clas 
community, and many educational ¢ 
ences may now take place. 

When...“Ket’s: o «li or le 
we... ?” is heard in a class yor 
know that original self-expression is. 
to start. Into what convenient, reac. 
effective educational channels cam. 
teacher guide it? Some immediate 
comes, to use the steam that is siz 
are these: 

1. Send a committee: e.g., to an o 
age, to interview some person, th 
report next Sunday. 

2. Individual assignments: Find 
ask, look up, etc. Better have the 
write these on slips of paper to inst 
membering. 

So: Bring from home: old Bible, | P 
souvenir. 

4. Get up an_ entertainment tc 
some persons pleasure (a fine mo tiv 
to make money, a “show.” 7 

5. Tell another class: easily a 
always a good outlet for zeal. 

6. Handwork. Includes all 
things. Newer: Make USO sc 
joke cards for soldiers, diora 
boards or kneelers for home. ; 

7. Act it out. Can usually be don 
and there, or a show planned. 

_8. Pray for it: i fellowsh 


; 
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pp Beal Dies 


Rt. Rev. Harry Beal, Bishop of 
nnama Canal Zone, died in Gorgas 
zal, Balboa, C. Z., on November 
ter a brief illness. 
10p Beal, who has served as the 

Zone’s Bishop for the past eight 

was born in Oneida, N. Y., in 
the son of Joseph and Helen Clark 
4and was graduated from Yale in 
‘After a period of two years spent as 
cer at St. Paul’s School, he entered 
yal Theological School, from 
|he graduated in 1911. He served 
es in Constable, N. H.; Port Ley- 
id Greig, N. Y.; West Newton and 
mdale, Mass.; and New Bedford, 

He left Grace Church, New Bed- 
<0 become dean of Holy Trinity 
jral, Havana, where he remained 
1923 to 1926. His next position was 
£ dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los 
*s, where he remained for ten years. 
°9 he declined election as Bishop of 
culu, but accepted election as Bishop 
‘Canal Zone in 1936. 
has served as deputy to three Gen- 
Sonventions—1928, 1931, and 1934. 
's interested in social welfare, the 
» acted as president of the Los 
ss Council of Social Agencies in 
935. He was also chaplain of the 
y of Colonial Wars in California 
34-1936. He was a member of the 
of the American Revolution, Phi 
Kappa, and Psi Upsilon fraternity. 
ving as the district’s second Bishop 
ate Rt. Rev. James Craik Morris 
ts first), Bishop Beal has seen the 
h make great strides in his area. 
‘ies reported at the 1944 convocation 
d the greatest number of persons 
med in any one year since the district 
organized 25 years ago. Large in- 
s were also noted in the number of 
_ baptized persons, and 
| teachers. 


Op Darst of East Carolina 
Retire May Ist 


» Rt. Rev. Thomas Campbell Darst, 
of East Carolina for 30 years, will 
Baye lsty | 7- 

s letter to the Presiding Bishop, he 
e my health has improved fol- 
long illness of last year, I do 
at I can give my beloved dio- 
‘rong and vigorous leadership 
g the trying years 


desire to resign in order that the work to 
which I have given nearly half my life may 
not suffer.” 

Bishop Darst explained that he would 
maintain his residence in Wilmington in 
the lifetime capacity of retired Bishop of 
East Carolina. 


BisHop Bra: Died on November 22d. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 


Nominated for Presidency 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the 
Methodist New York area, is the nom- 
inee of the Federal Council’s nominating 
committee for Council president. Although 
any member of the Federal Council has 
the right to make other nominations, in 
the past the carefully chosen nominees 
have always been elected without opposi- 
tion, as is expected in Bishop Oxnam’s 
case. The biennial meeting began Novem- 
ber 28th in Pittsburgh. If elected, Bishop 
Oxnam will succeed the Presiding Bishop. 

Previous to becoming resident bishop 
of the New York area, Bishop Oxnam 
administered the Boston and Omaha 


~ areas. He is now chairman of the Federal 


Council’s Advisory committee. 

Other nominations are: vice president, 
Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, president of 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga.; record- 
ing secretary, Dr. W. Glenn Roberts, 
Society of Friends, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
treasurer, Harper Sibley of the Episcopal 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. The new of- 
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Cathedral, Pittsburgh, on November 30th. 

Bishop Oxnam, 53, is a Californian, an 
alumnus of the University of Southern 
California. He was founder and for ten 
years the pastor of the Church of All 
Nations in Los Angeles. His graduate 
studies were carried on in Boston (S.T.B.) 
and Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and abroad. 
Honorary degrees of D.D., _ Litt.D., 
D.Sc., L.H.D., and LL.D. have been con- 
ferred by numerous institutions. Before 
election to the episcopacy in 1936 he was 
for seven years president of De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind. Earlier he 
was a professor in Boston University 
School of Theology. 

Bishop Oxnam is secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Bishops and chairman of the Com- 
mission on Public Information of the 
Methodist Church; leader of his denom- 
ination’s Crusade for a New World 
Order; member, General Commission on 
Army and Navy Chaplains and the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace. He has been a member 
of several ecclesiastical missions and con- 
ferences abroad, and is widely known as a 
visiting preacher and lecturer in universi- 
ties. Last April at Yale he gave the Lyman 
Beecher lectures on preaching. He is the 
author of many books, several of which 
are social applications of Christian teach- 


ing. 


WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 
Clothes for Philippine Relief 


The Woman’s Auxiliary responded im- 
mediately to the recent appeal from Bun- 
dles for America, to organize a program 
to make garments for relief in the Philip- 
pine Islands. The plan has been placed 
before diocesan officers throughout the 
country. 

Miss Dorothy Stabler, Auxiliary sup- 


be 


ply secretary, explained that “the first — 


general relief program in the Philippines 
will go in as rapidly as possible as our 
Army liberates the islands, and will, in 
its initial stages be administered by the 
Army. Later they will probably start 
using civilian personnel to assist them in 


the distribution of relief. It is quite pos- 


sible that as the program is extended, 
members of our mission staff may be use 
to help in the general relief program af 
they are released from internment. T 
task of civilian relief in the Philippine 


it is not regarded as part of 
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of the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. The Red Cross 
program in the Philippines will in all 
probability be principally a program of 
medical relief, while the initial Army 
relief, will be for the general civilian 
population.” 

It may be a long time before it will be 
possible for any groups to commence 
making shipments for special distribution, 
such as were made formerly for the mis- 
sions in the Philippines. The National 
Council’s Overseas Department pointed 
out that there is no way of knowing at 
this’ time ‘what the physical Condition of the 
large ‘mission, staff may be but that it is 
quite’probable that many’ of ‘them’ will 
neéd furloughs home’ or some, other oppor- 
tunity’ for rest and rebuilding before it 
will be possible to plan for'a resumption 
of their’ mission work. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary has prepared a 
statement ‘giving instructions and proce- 
dures, which is now obtainable through 
diocesan officers. This statement describes 
the kind of garments wanted, how ma- 
terials (to be paid for from the National 
War Fund) are to be secured, and final 
disposition. 


ORTHODOX 


Presiding Bishop and Russian 


Patriarchate Exchange Letters 


The Presiding Bishop has authorized 
the release of correspondence between 
himself and the Patriarchate of the Or- 
thodox Russian Church in Moscow, 


Tue Presiwine Bisuop: Plans fora 
Church delegation to Russia. 


dealing with the plan for a visit of a 
delegation from the Episcopal Church to 
the Patriarchate in Moscow. Bishop 
Tucker’s letter was sent in conformity 
with the resolutions of the General Con- 
vention at Cleveland, which are quoted in 
the letter. In order that the plan for this 
delegation might be worked out in closest 
contact with the Church of England, the 
Presiding Bishop’s letter was first sent to 


eid 
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the Archbishops of York and Canterbury, 
and the latter actually forwarded it to 
Moscow, having the courtesy of the 
courier of the Soviet Ambassador in 
London. Owing to unexpected delays, the 
letter did not arrive in Moscow until 
just after the untimely death of Patriarch 
Sergei, to whom it was addressed. Failing 
to have a reply, and uncertain as to the 
time when the letter arrived in Moscow, 
the Presiding Bishop telegraphed to the 
Metropolitan Alexei to clear up this ques- 
tion, and received a satisfactory reply. 

The response of the Patriarchate 
reached the Presiding Bishop on Novem- 
ber 13th, having come through London in 
the same manner as the original went to 
Moscow. The tone of the letter is con- 
sidered by the Presiding Bishop to be 
very satisfactory and it is clear that the 
plan for a visit of the delegation may be 
carried forward soon after the new 
Patriarch has been elected to the Church 
in Russia. The date has been set for Jan- 
uary 3lst. 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDING BisHoP 
To PATRIARCH oF Moscow 


New York, February 23, 1944. 
To My Beloved Brother in Christ, His 
Beatitude the Patriarch Sergei of Mos- 
cow and All Russia, I send greetings in 
Christ our Lord. 


At the meeting of the General Conven- 
tion of that autonomous part of the Angli- 
can communion which has been planted in 
the United States of America, I presented 
your gracious reply to the telegram in 
which I conveyed to you the salutations of 
this Church in connection with your ele- 
vation to the office and title Patriarch of 
Moscow and All Russia. The Convention 
received your message with enthusiastic 
appreciation, and in response thereto 
adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas, The Holy Orthodox Russian 
Church in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is experiencing a resurgence of 
its life and work, and 

Whereas, All friends of this ancient 
Catholic and Apostolic Church greatly 
rejoice over the new day which lies before 
it, and 

Whereas, The spirit of Christian love 
and true fellowship has long characterized 
the relationship between the Orthodox 
Russian Church and the Anglican com- 
munion, and in particular, that autonom- 
ous branch of the same which is the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Unit- 
ed States of America, and 

Whereas, The working out of God’s 
will for all peoples can be greatly ad- 
vanced by the mutual strengthening and 
common efforts of the Anglican commun- 
ion and the Holy Orthodox Church, 
therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in General Convention 
assembled, hereby extend cordial greetings 
to the newly elected Patriarch Sergei, and 
through him to the Holy Orthodox 
Catholic Church in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and 

Be It Further Resolved, That the Gen- 
eral Convention authorize the Presiding 
Bishop, when he deems it expedient, to 


designate one or more Bishops to 
in person with the Patriarch and 
leaders of the Holy Orthodox Chui, 
Russia. | 

These resolutions on the one hanijf 
the General Convention’s official con 
tion of the felicitations conveyed to yy 
my telegram. They also express the} 
vention’s earnest desire to preserve 
promote the friendly relationship I 
has long existed between the two Chi) 
by the sending of a deputation to @ 
personally with you and the other li 
of the Holy Orthodox Church of Fh 

I have delayed taking any actionif 
regard to the sending of a dele 
partly because up to the present th)} 
situation has made it exceedingly d¥ 
to send anyone from this county 
Russia, but more particularly becage 
seemed expedient to wait until thd) 
situation had developed to a point at 
it might be possible for the deputatli 


lems and opportunities which will 
front the’ Church when by the gr: 
God peace has been restored. } 

While we still have to look forw: 
continuance of war for a long perioj 
thanks largely to the efforts, sacrificd? 
brilliant accomplishments of Russiff 
can feel assured that God will ble 
cause of the United Nations with v 
We feel, therefore, that the tim) 
come when the Christian Church @, 
in all of its branches give earnest cory. 
ation to the part that it should pik. 
helping to make full use of the oppo 
ty which victory will afford for tk 


METROPOLITAN ALEXEI: His Chi 
will welcome the delegation after é 
tion of a patriarch on January . 


vancement of God’s purpose. We fee 
our part in the fulfillment of this r 
sibility would be greatly helpe 
conference between you and the 
of the Holy Orthodox Russian Chu 
the one hand and the deputation a 
ized by our General Convention 
other. We are particularly conce 
discover the manner in which 


a 


1 can be most helpful in the rehabil- 
eof the Orthodox Churches in those 
#an countries that have suffered so 
ry from the ravages of war. We 
| therefore, greatly welcome the op- 
tity of conferring with you in regard 
+through the sending of a deputation 
yposed by our General Convention. 
‘should also welcome the oppor- 
yof conferring with you in regard to 

problems that have arisen in con- 

with our relationship to the Or- 

Churches in the United States. 
he first world war there has been 
confusion in the Orthodox Church 
rrica owing to the lack of recognized 
tity. This confusion has been a great 
fassment to our Church as well, 
mecause we have sought to enter 
rhetically into the situation in which 
‘rthodox found themselves, and be- 
wve have been obliged to make deci- 


with reference to one or another 
ft in which we may unwittingly 


seen mistaken. One particular mat- 
kt has given us great concern is the 
rnresolved problem of jurisdiction 
the Russian Orthodox Archdiocese 
serica. While this is a problem of 
assian Orthodox Church ifself, and 
fits solution must be effected by the 
; of that Church, yet it causes us 
wassment in our relationship -with 
issian bishops in America. We are 
ent that under your wise leadership 
roblem will be resolved, but in the 
thile we should greatly welcome the 
‘unity of conferring with you in 
to problems arising in our relation- 
with the representatives of the Rus- 
-hurch in this country. 


JAPAN 


y I mention, before concluding this 
the great privilege I had during 
years of missionary work in Japan 
mowing the saintly Archbishop 
lai, and through him of having very 
ly relations with the Orthodox 
h in that country. Recently I had 
pleasure in having a long conversa- 
rith Metropolitan Exarch Benjamin, 
old me many interesting and valuable 
about the progress of the Russian 
- life under your Beatitude’s ad- 
ation, of which the general facts 
ready well known in this country. 
ave explained above, I feel sure 
the point of view of our Church 
has now come when it is expedi- 
arry out the expressed desire of 
al Convention to send a delega- 
onfer with you and other leaders 
r Church. I would appreciate it 
therefore, if you let me know 
‘it would be convenient for you to 
> this deputation. It will doubtless 
ome time to make the necessary ar- 
ts for sending the deputation, but 
ould welcome such a visit and 
me know if possible by telegram 
uld be the most suitable time, I 
avor to meet your convenience. 
that God’s blessing may rest 
and upon the faithful clergy and 


ng your prayers for my- 


ec! Holy Russian Orthodox — 


GENERAL 


self and for the Church in which I am 
called to preside, I remain 
Your Beatitude’s devoted Brother in 
Christ, 
Henry Str. Grorce Tucker, 
Presiding Bishop. 


‘CABLE FROM Presipinc BisHopP 
TO Merroporiran ALEXEI 


July 14, 1944. 
Metropolitan Alexei, Moscow. 

Referring my letter to late revered 
Patriarch Sergei dated February 23d 
which Soviet Ambassador London kindly 
accepted early May for transmission after 
full commendation of Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, I should appreciate response 
whether agreeable to you to receive off- 
cial delegation of American Episcopal 
Church to discuss manner our Church’s 
help in rehabilitation of Orthodox 
Churches in liberated countries of Europe, 
also problems our relationship Orthodox 
Churches in America, and if agreeable 
please cable convenient date. 

Henry Sr. Georce Tucker, 
Presiding Bishop. 


CaBLeD REPLY FROM METROPOLITAN 
ALEXEI 


After due consideration of your letter 
and wire have replied detailed letter giv- 
ing our views concerning your suggestions. 

ALEXEI, 
Metropolitan of Denmerad 
and Novgorod, 
Patriarchal Incumbent. 


Letrer FROM Metropo.tirAN ALEXEI, 
Locum TENENS OF THE PatTri- 
ARCHATE oF Moscow 


Moscow, August 25, 1944. , 
The Most Reverend Henry St. George 

Tucker, Presiding Bishop of the Angli- 

can Church in the United States of 

America. 

Beloved Brother in Christ: 

Having acquainted myself with your 
communication of 23d February of this 
year, addressed to His Beatitude Patri- 
arch Sergei, in which there are set forth 
the resolutions of Members of the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America, and also with the 
letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury of 
25th April of this year, in which His Grace 
expresses his concurrence with the resolu- 
tions of the General Convention, and in 
connection with your telegram, recently 
received, referring specifically to the ques- 
tion of reception by us of an official dele- 
gation from the American Episcopal 
Church—I am obliged to reply as follows: 

Welcoming the intention of the es- 
teemed Members (of General Conven- 
tion) of the Episcopal Church to enter 
into closer contact with our Orthodox 
Russian Church by sending a delegation 


for discussion of various questions of ec- 


clesiastical character, we however, at the 
present time do not have the possibility 
of devoting sufficient time and attention to 
this, since, in connection with the grievous 
loss of our Primate, His Beatitude the 
Patriarch Sergei, all our efforts are de- 
voted to Oe assembling of a national Sobor 


(Grand Council) of our Church—for the 
election of a Patriarch as well as for 
decisions on current Church matters. And 
only when this important event has taken 
place and a Patriarch is elected, and when 
Church affairs resume their usual course, 
will it be possible to devote the necessary 
attention to such questions also.as closer 
contact with brother churches through 
receiving their delegations for discussion 

of questions of interest to both sides. 
Wishing your Church prosperity to the 
glory of God, and you and your colleagues 

health and happiness, I remain 
Your: devoted (fellow worker) 
in Christ, 
ALEXEI, 
Metropolitan of Lenore 
and Novgorod, 
Patriarch Locum ‘Tenens. 


NEGRO WORK 


Churchmen Active in American 


Council on Race Relations 


Episcopal Church leaders are. active in 
the recently organized American Council 
on Race Relations, sponsored by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund and the Marshall Field 
Foundation. Among the Episcopalians on 
the board of directors are Bishop Scarlett 
of Missouri, and Lester B. Granger of 
St. Martin’s parish, New York City, a 
director of the National Urban League. | 

According to the Council’s statement, it 
is beginning “an all-out effort. to rid- 
America of its Negro problem.” ‘The 
Council “is out to undo the havoc of many. 
generations through popular education 
promoted by aggressive propaganda. Its 
program is to be pushed through radio, 
press, screen, the public forum and other 
means of mass education. The program 
calls for complete equality of economic 
opportunity for all minorities and“ access 
to labor organizations and ‘to training 
facilities without restrictions based” upon 
race or religion.” 

The statement of aims includes’ Iso the 
destruction of “segregation devices and 
removal of restrictive covenants which 
now apply to living space.” The Council 
will “seek access’ without segregation to 
educational facilities and public services, 
including those pertaining to health, wel- 
fare and recreation. Where necessary the 
Council will seek to crystallize public 


opinion against unfair court practices, sO. 


as to assure equality of justice for all’: 
citizens. It will advocate the free exercise 
of the rights of citizenship in regard to 
voting and to holding office.” 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Bishop Dun Elected to Pi 
Membership — ese 


iy by 


Bishop Den, of Washington has beens oe 


elected to membership in the'.National’ 
Council. He will represent the third proyv-_ 
ince, and succeeds Bishop Strider of Westen 
Virginia, whose term has expired: ; 


Ri 


Ae 


WALES 
Dr. Watkin Herbert Williams, 
Retired Bishop of Bangor, Dies 


Dr. Watkin Herbert Williams, Bishop 
of Bangor from 1899 to 1924, died in 
Aberdovey on November 19th at the age 
of 99. 

Believed to be the oldest prelate in the 
world, he was the only survivor of the 
four Welsh Bishops who held office when 
the Church of Wales was disestablished. 
He was appointed by Queen Victoria and 
outlived three of his successors to the bish- 
opric. 

Dr. Witliams attended Oxford Univer- 
sity. He was vicar of Bodelwyddan, Flint- 
shire; chaplain to the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
Flintshire; archdeacon of St. Asaph; and 
dean of St. Asaph from 1892 to 1899. He 
was the author of The Duties of Church- 
wardens, written in 1890. 


CHINA 
Report From Hua Chung College 


Writing to Bishop Tucker about a remit- 
tance from the Presiding Bishop’s Fund 
for World Relief, President Francis C. 
M. Wei, of Hua Chung (Central China) 
College said, “We are getting along very 
well in spite of all the difficulties, and this 
year we have the largest enrolment since 
we moved out of Wuchang in the sum- 


mer of 1938.” 


Hankow Diocesan School Forced 
To Move for Fifth Time 
A cable from Arthur J. Allen, mission 


treasurer in Kunming, free China; to 
Overseas Department of National Coun- 
cil, reports that the Hankow Diocesan 
School at Tsingchen, near Kweiyang, is 
making plans for immediate evacuation as 
the Japanese military are approaching 
dangerously near the school’s present loca- 
tion. Bishop Gilman of Hankow, now in 
residence at the school, has sent for Mr. 
Allen to assist in the evacuation. Mr. 
Allen did not know what destination the 
school might have in mind. 

This will be the fifth time this school of 
300 or 400 boys and girls has moved since 
ey first left central China in September, 


va 1938. ie present school combines Boone 
~ Schoo 


for boys and St. Hilda’s for girls, 


us eaieta: boys eee St. Lois School for 
ir ieee in Hankow. The sirat a of 


ung people the schools combined 

central China for Chuan Hsien, 

southwest ; that place proved 

packed up and moved to a 

Teen sf Tea eae ee in el 
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Burma Road. This left the war far to 
the east and seemed secure until the fight- 
ing came at them from the other side as 
the Japanese approached through Burma. 
When the active fighting front was only 
two days distant the school moved again 
about 400 miles east to Tsingchen, near 
Kweiyang. As Kweiyang is the now 
threatened capital of Kweichow province, 
word of a new evacuation has been ex- 
pected. 

Each year the inflated cost of living has 
threatened to close the school but without 
adequate food, clothing, equipment, rec- 
reation, medical care or transportation, 
faculty and students have continued their 
work, and the school’s good reputation has 
increased. Provincial and national govern- 
ments have given it aid from time to time. 
It is the only Christian high school in a 
population of many millions. 

Bishop Gilman and Robert A. Kemp of 
Boone School are the only foreigners now 
at the school. The principal is the Rev. 
Mark Li, who has been on the mission 


staff since 1923. 


ENGLAND 


Bishop Hobson Speaks 
At London’s Guildhall 


Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio_ be- 
came the first American Bishop to speak 
at London’s Guildhall, when he addressed 
the opening of the winter session of the 
“City for God” evangelistic campaign. 

The exercises were followed by lunch- 
eon at the Mansion House at which the 
Lord Mayor of London, Sir Frank Wil- 
kinson, presided. The center piece of the 
table was a statue presented to the City 
of London in 1941 by citizens of Ohio, to 
whom the Lord Mayor sent greetings 
through Bishop Hobson. The luncheon 
was attended by many civic and industrial 
leaders. 


MADAGASCAR 


Bishop John of the North 
And the Anglican Communion 


One of the strangest tales of evangelism 
in the Church’s history comes from Diego 
Suarez, the great harbor at the northern 
tip of Madagascar which British troops 
seized so that the Japanese navy should 
not use it to close the vital African coast 
route, reported in Oversea Bulletin. 

The story begins about 1864 when John 
Tsizehena ur baptized by C.M.S. mis- 
sionaries at Wohémar. A lad about 15, he 
had been ill to the point of death; belies 
ing indeed that he had died and his spirit 


had been lead up a slender ladder to a_ 
bright city full of glorious figures with © 


robes and crowns of gold, riding on 
However, the Commander of is 
said to return the r th 


er, wearing a cassock with a tinkliny} 
attached. In 1884 when a French le 
took possession of the north, he an 
fellow Christians moved from Vol 
to Diego and settled in the village ol; 
makia, 10 miles from the town. M 
while, the mission station had been 
out and the little band found them} 
cut off from the rest of the Churchig 
they did have the Bible and Prayer 
in their own tongue, and were deteriis 


had received. 
John was their obvious leader and& 
they knew the Church must have fy 
and a bishop, he took the office of bit 
“The Right Reverend the Bishop cp 
North, D.D.,” was his title. In a ca) 
a rochet, and the best thing his wife 
manage in the way of a black and yj 
hood, he set out to evangelize his dip 
Traveling from village to villag|} 
preached, baptized, built churches! 
dained “priests” and “deacons” (usir 
Ordination Service in the Prayer By 
but curiously enough did not confir® 
It is interesting to note that w 
came to consecrating a new churcf) 
Prayer Book failed him, but the s®j’ 
of Holy Baptism dedicates persons, 
adapted that, sprinkling water on the 
and saying, “I baptize thee in the 
Of, St .’ His favorite text 
“While I live I will praise the Lor 
For some 25 years the work wef 
and the Church was planted in 
villages, with its ministry of priest} 
deacons. But Bishop John who was # 
ing old, infirm, and blind, felt his isd@' 
Church needed stronger support. 
Thus in 1909, two of Bishop 
priests walked 400 miles to Tanana 
bring his request that the Anglican |] 
come and take over his work. As 
King found the two priests devout, 
est, and quite at home in the Cath 
services, he promised to come as so 
he was able, and sent them on theif’ 
loaded with Bibles and Prayer [ 
Next June, when Bishop King visite 
Christian villages that Bishop Joh 
planted, he found them clearly fa‘ 
with Evensong and Matins. Last of 
came to Namakia and met old FE 
John. Infirm and blind as he was, tl 
man led him into the church, and 
sang through the Litany in his own tc 
He asked for his own wife to be con fi 
and then knowing that his life was 
over, formally handed over the chai 
all his work. ~ ” 
When Bishop King retacnedis a 
later, the old man was dead. 
Bishop gathered delegates of t 
churches in conference, and “as 
two of their priests should come » 
to be prepared for ordination at hi 
and that when they returned — 
should be content to act as lay 
To this Seer re 


a 
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‘rom the outside, the workers giving 
iservices without pay; but they had 
ized to finance the building and up- 
‘of churches, and to relieve the sick 
oor. 

er his first visitation there, Bishop 
‘rall summed up his impressions in 
way, “The Northern Church is quite 
vicable except by belief in the Holy 
. What I admire most is the devotion 
ese clergy and also their simplicity. 
are true missionaries, ready to move 
y time and for any length of time, 
ne Spirit guides the decisions of their 
ags. 


SSTA 


odox Church to Aid 
lilies of Soldiers 


iiet mewspapers, under three-column 
nnes, featured announcement of a new 
aign by the Russian Orthodox Church 
d the children and families of Red 
- soldiers. The announcement, in the 
of a message to Premier Stalin 
, Acting Patriarch Alexei, was quoted 
ill, together with the premier’s reply 
atitude on behalf of the army. 
e Patriarch’s statement, first pub- 
i in the Moscow Pravda and later 
ated in other Soviet newspapers, an- 
ced that the Moscow Patriarchate 
already provided one million roubles 
taugurate the new relief program. 
‘am calling upon the clergy and faith- 
ff the Orthodox Church,” Metropoli- 
WAlexei added, “to mark the approach 
se victorious end of the war with col- 
ons in all churches to aid the fund for 
thildren and families of soldiers of the 
rous Red Army. This solicitude on the 
of all believers will facilitate their 
pits, and unite the church in close 
tual links with those who did not 
2 their blood for the sake of the free- 
and welfare of the motherland.” 
qe message of personal acknowledg- 
> from Premier Stalin read: “I thank 
for your solicitude for children and 


lies. Please accept my greetings and- 


xratitude of the Red Army.” 

his statement, Metropolitan Alexei 
ted out that the Orthodox Church to 
has donated 150,000,000 roubles, ex- 
ing valuables of all kinds, to assist 
Russian war effort. 


-CHOSLOVAKIA 


a Single Priest 
laborated with Nazis 


‘cording to a report of the Religious 
s Service from Moscow, Msgr. Fran- 
Hala, a member of the Czechoslo- 
1 government delegation sent from 
to the liberated territory, said, 
not a single Czech priest collaborated 
he Nazis. Speaking about the relig- 
secution in Czechoslovakia, he 
d that in Prague and Brno the Cath- 
aries were converted into schools 
Gestapo and the church property 

170,000,000 crowns was con- 


FRANCE 


Salvation Army Reinstated 
In Paris 


The Salvation Army in France, sup- 
pressed\ by the Petain government in Jan- 
uary, 1943, has been “formally reinstate- 
ed,” according to a Paris radio broadcast 
reported by U. S. government monitors. 

Climaxing a series of earlier measures 
aimed at its press and social work, com- 
plete dissolution of the Salvation Army in 
France was decreed by Chief of Govern- 
ment Pierre Laval on the pretext that its 
welfare organizations were not needed 
since the Vichy government had provided 
sufficiently for all such purposes. 


HUNGARY 


Most Clergymen Stay at Posts 


Penetration of Allied armies into 
German-occupied Hungary has led to an 
exodus of many Protestant pastors and 
teachers from ‘Transylvania and_ other 
war-affected zones. The majority, how- 
ever, are remaining at their posts hoping 
to protect churches and schools, many of 
which have been destroyed or damaged. 

A group of 50 or more ministers, reach- 
ing Budapest after traveling for weeks on 
foot with nothing but the clothes they 
wore, reported that Allied air attacks have 
brought “terrible’ havoc to Protestant 
Church property. In Szatmarnemeti, all 
churches and schools were destroyed, 
while in other towns, such as Nagyvarad, 
Mako, Bekekes, and Szalonta, which are 
mostly Protestant, a number of schools 
have been unable to resume classes on 
account of the war. There has been much 
destruction of historical monuments in 
clashes between retreating and advancing 
armies. 


MELANESIA 


Bishop Predicts Great Postwar 
Opportunities 


A new era in postwar years that will 
afford Colonial races “vastly greater op- 
portunities for advancement” was predict- 
ed in New York by Bishop Baddeley of 
Melanesia. 

The great island diocese of the Angli- 
can communion in the South Pacific ranges 
2,000 miles from the New Hebrides in 
the south to the mandated territory of 
New Guinea in the north, and includes 
the Solomon Islands as the central arch- 
deaconry. - 

Bishop Baddeley, who is visiting the 
United States for the first time at the 
invitation of the Presiding Bishop, is en 
route to England to confer with Church 
of England’ officials on reconstruction of 
property destroyed and damaged during 
Japanese occupation of the islands and 
the heavy bombing of American forces. » 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


The Bishop, who has served the Pacific 
territory for 12 years, advocates a five- 
year plan of economic and administrative 


ra 


reform in his diocese. Because he regards 
faulty nutrition as one of the gravest 
menaces to the health of the islanders, a 
feature of the plan would be an extensive 
campaign to instruct the natives in mod- 
ern methods of agriculture, and in the 
cultivation of crops able to provide a bal- 
anced diet for the ordinary villager. 

While natives and mission staff were in 
constant danger as bombing became a daily 
event in many places, and much loss was 
suffered in the total destruction of prop- 
erty and equipment, mission activities 
were still carried on, Bishop Baddeley 
said. He estimated that $100,000 would 
be needed to replace losses. 

Before the outbreak of war, the white 
staff of the diocese consisted of Bishop 
Baddeley, 21 priests, four sisters, and 36 
lay workers. On the native side, there 
were 33 priests, 31 deacons, and over 700 
lay workers, including teachers in 700 
schools. 

The church at Tulagi was destroyed, 
mission headquarters, including the Bish- 
op’s house, staff houses, stores, etc., were 
demolished, as were several of the leading 
schools, and the printing plant where 
prayer books, hymn books, and portions of 
Scripture were published in 31 native 
languages. 


Livep “LIKE a RABBIT” 


During the months when the Japanese 
overran the southern part of his diocese, 
Bishop Baddeley lived, as he said, “like a 
rabbit,” until able to return to his episco- 
pal residence, a leaf hut erected by natives 
on the concrete foundations of the mission 
warehouse destroyed by the Japanese. 

Largest item of expense in the diocese 


_is that of transportation. In order to visit 


as many of the 900 villages in his charge as 
possible in the course of traveling 23,000 
miles annually, Bishop Baddeley uses a 
ship named Southern Cross VII, a 300-ton 
vessel which the natives call Akanina, the 
“Ship of all of us.” A number of smaller 
boats are also used. 

As for the future, Bishop Baddeley 
cited the need for continued evangeliza- 
tion, educational work, and medical 
training to build up “a truly native 
church,’ which he asserted is the primary 
task of the missionary. 

Two thirds of the people in the Solo- 
mons, he said, are in contact with, or 
under the influence of, missions, but he 


stressed that many more remain to be — 


evangelized. 

“We need to train more native men and 
women as teachers, clergy, doctors, med- 
ical practitioners, and agriculturists to 
raise the whole standard of native life,” 
he declared. A trained native ministry is 
gradually being built up, he added, to take 
charge of pastoral districts that consist of | 


five to 15 villages in an area of 30 miles. | 


While the Melanesians’ religion was 
mainly one of fear of spirits and the pro- 
pitiation of the ghosts of the dead, they 


have been quick to respond to Christianity, 
Bishop Baddeley said, adding that the | x 


lives of many United States soldiers 
sailors “wouldn’t have been worth a d 
purchase” if it hadn’t been for fri 
natives who rescued the service men 
the jungles. ‘ 


WAR SERVICE 


HOME FRONT 
Institute Studies Problems 
Of Returning Service Personnel 


Problems which the returning service 
personnel will have to face constituted the 
discussion subject at the Institute held in 
St. Paul’s parish house, Kansas City, 
Mo., on October 16th and 17th. 
The Institute represented the third step 
in the process of thinking upon this sub- 
ject, the original motive coming from 
conversations among the guidance com- 
mittee at St. John’s School, Salina, Kans. 
These conversations resulted in a small 
conference held at the school in June. 
The report drawn up from the Institute 
—perhaps the nearest approach to the old 
idea of the Town Meeting, needing no 
finances and no “big-shot” speakers—is 
intended’ to aid other local community 
efforts. Working on the theory that if 
the job is to be done, it must be done by 
those concerned—the neighbors of the 
men,—the Institute defined its objectives: 
To find out the probable effects of the 
war both on the personnel in service and 
on their families, concentrating on the 
effects which will prohibit or hinder the 
personal adjustment of veterans to their 
home-life; to suggest possible and specific 
remedies and techniques; and to discuss 
ways and means of getting this informa- 
tion into the hands of clergy and family 
counsellors in order that the cure might 
be applied as close to the central area of 
disturbance as possible, namely, the home- 
situation. 
Religious, economic, psychological, 
marital, industrial, vocational, delinquency 
political, and social problems were dis- 
cussed along with suggested remedies. 
In its recommendations for ways and 
means to further the propaganda anent to 
the idea, the Institute report suggests that 
most necessary is a full knowledge in each 
community of the agencies available for 
referral and discussion. It warns against 
sending a man from one agency to another, 
‘suggesting that the local Institute make 

careful appraisal of the capabilities of 
each agency. Among the possible sources 
for help are the clergy, PTA, War Dads, 
ARC Home Service Division, ARC Pris- 
_oner of War chairman, County Welfare 
‘-s, V-Day committee, regional reha- 
tion offices, and the ex-Draft Board. 
laving the various agencies know when 
soldier comes back, is held by the In- 
e as the most important aspect of the 
le affair. There must be a pooling of 
on so that work is not duplicat- 
; the consensus of opinion that 
he record should be kept in 


2... 


reports given were “Ef- 
Service Per 
awe a: 


Active in the Institute at their own time 
and expense were Dr. Augusta Galster, 
field representative of the ARC Home 
Service Division; A. ‘Theodore Steegmann, 


psychiatrist at the Kansas University 
Hospital; Edwina A. Cowan, consulting 
psychologist for St. John’s Military 
School; Mrs. Helen Gant, executive 
director of the Family and Children’s 


Bureau, Kansas City, Kans.; the Hon. 
Clarke Tucker, probate judge, Kansas 
City, Kans.; Miss Dorothy Sutton, De- 
partment of Psychology at Kansas Univer- 
sity and member of the Kansas Council 
for Children; Mrs. P. M. Beattie of the 
ARC Home Service Division in Wichita, 
Kans.; Mrs. Leta Richmond, general 
supervisor of Employee Relations for 
North American Aviation Corp.; Sgt. 
Charles R. Boswell, of the Signal Corps, 
USA, stationed at Walker Air Base, 
Kans.; Capt. Wilbert J. Mueller, director 
of Guidance at St. John’s School, Salina, 
Kans.; the Very Rev. John Warren Day, 
dean of the Cathedral at Topeka, Kans.; 
the Rey. Charles D. Kean, rector of Grace 
Church, Kirkwood, Mo.; and the Rev. 
Messrs. Samuel McPhetres, social serv- 
ice chairman of the diocese of Kansas; 
Douglas R. MacLaury, student chaplain 
and rector at Hays, Kans.; Samuel West, 
rector of St. James’, Wichita, Kans.; Ed- 
win W. Merrill, rector of St. Mary’s, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Richard K. Nale, 
chaplain of St. John’s School at Salina, 
Kans.; John D. Zimmerman, of the Kan- 
sas Christian Missionary Society, Topeka, 
Kans.; and the Very Rev. James T. Gol- 
der, dean of the Cathedral at Salina, Kans. 

The following people gave of their time 
for part of the Institute: Dr. Floyd Beel- 
man, director of State Board of Health; 
Harry Dawdy, director of State Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation; John Thorn- 
berry, director, Kansas City Canteen, 
Kansas City; John Morrison, commis- 
sioner of Labor, Topeka, Kans.; Miss 
Mabel Elliott, Department of Sociology 
at University.of Kansas; Dick Richardson 
of the Laymen’s Committee on Postwar 
Problems at St. Paul’s Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., and P. S. Calhoun 


ARMED FORCES 


Special Thanksgiving Services Held 
For U. S. Servicemen Abroad 
Special Thanksgiving Day services were 


held. in Westminster Cathedral for U. S. 
servicemen stationed in the London area. 


President Roosevelt’s Thanksgiving Proc- 


lamation was read by United States Am- 


bassador Johr G. Winant. Bishop Hobson _ 


‘of Ohio preached the sermon. 
At Boston, Lincolnshire 


by a military 
rch, (Bos- 


Senerz bl yy ‘ 


‘Thanksgiving 


entertained at a Thanksgiving lune 
and later visited the historic cel} 
Guildhall in which the Pilgrim Fe 


were imprisoned. | 


In Newly Liberated Area | 
What is believed to be the first cell 


tion of the Holy Communion in the if 
liberated Philippine area was cond 
on Saturday, November 4th, for ap) 
imately 200 men of a regiment of th} 
Infantry Division during a lull if] 
operations. he celebrant was Chd 
Ernest Phillips of the diocese of ¥ 
lehem, who had as his server Cpl. He 
C. Roberts of Old Bruton parish, 
liamsburg, Va. 

This information was V-mailed to 
Livinc CHurRCH by Cpl. John G. ] 
lay reader in the diocese of Los An 
now in the office of the division cha 


First Holy Communion 


Senate to Act on Promotion 
Of Chaplaincy Chiefs 


Early action is indicated in Y 
ington, D. C., on President Roose 
nomination of two Army chaplai 
generals—the first time that the © 
Chaplains Corps will have an officia 
the rank of major general. Pre 
Roosevelt has-submitted to the Sena 
nomination of Brigadier General W 
R. Arnold, chief of chaplains, to 
major general, and Col. George F. 
to be a brigadier general and depu 
Chaplain Arnold. 

Chaplain Arnold said the nomin 
are “a recognition of the status o 
Chaplains Corps.” He pointed out 
if the nominations are approved 
Chaplains Corps will have the same 
as other corps in the United States 4 
He said that the new rank for hi 
and Chaplain Rixey will have no 
on current operations of his corps. H 
rank for the chief of chaplains ani 
others on his staff was authorized 
act of Congress passed last summer. 


Chaplain Ernest Sinfield 
Is Awarded Bronze Star 


Chaplain Ernest Sinfield, forme 
deacon in the diocese of New Yor 
has been awarded the Bronze St 
“Please don’t ask me why, for 
don’t know, only that I have t 
my duty as I saw it since we hav 
battle.” hi es 


SACHUSETTS 


Ich of Advent, Boston, 
debrating Centennial 


( Centennial Feast of Dedication and 
yof the Church of the Advent, Bos- 
; being celebrated on Advent Sun- 
Yecember 3d. The great festival of 
pgiving will be at 11 a.m. with a 
\ pontifical procession and sung 
iin the presence of Bishop Conkling 
aicago who will be the preacher. 
sector, the Rev. Whitney Hale, will 

assistant priest, and the assistant 
ss will be Fr. MacDonald, and the 
Laurence A. Copeland. The Rev. 
R. Blynn, assistant, will be the 
not; Fr. Viall, the deacon; and 
or W. Gaskill, assistant treasurer, 
uacon. Bishop Sherrill of Massa- 
‘ts will preach in the evening when 
ong will be sung at 6 P.M. and the 
lill end with a Te Deum of thanks- 


centennial dinner, a family gather- 
rill take place in the Copley Plaza 
»on December 4th with Bishop Sher- 
sishop Conkling, the Rev. Granville 
Yilliams, superior of the Society of 
hn the Evangelist, and the Governor 
assachusetts, among the guests. 

: centennial program, which will cul- 
>on Easter Day 1945, began Octo- 
"9th with a Youth Rally under 
es of the American Church Union 
he Servants of Christ the King, 

feast day it was. The rally was 
2d by the Rev. Bonnell Spencer, and 
‘ed a solemn Evensong when the 
Bevid K. Montgomery of Morris- 

. J., preached. 
2 ee during the winter, to be 
ed by the centennial program, will 
e€ many inspiring festival services, a 

1 Requiem Mass for those killed in 
f to be sung to a setting by Dr. 


’ 


e Goodrich, dean emeritus of the: 


pend Conservatory of Music, and 
t parochial mission at the end of 


e history of this parish, well illus- 


: has been compiled and edited by 
peodtich, for many years a parish 


HERN INDIANA 
: oa Bend, 


Be Sgcition was held by 
ch, South Bend, upon 
redecoration of its cha- 


by Frede ick 
essional 


nsformed into one — 
in the Midwest. 


DIOCESAN 


James’; a new communion rail given by 
Frank Wright in memory of his wife; 
pew screens from Mr. and Mrs. Ira B. 
Mishler in memory of a daughter; fold- 
ing kneelers from the Young Churchmen; 
and a communicant’s gift which made pos- 
sible the restyling of the altar crucifix, 
the addition of a carved canopy, and a 
blue and gold angel brocade dossal. The 
Rev. D. H. Copeland is rector of St. 
James’. 


NEW YORK 


Mrs. W. C. Dickey Elected New 
President of Altar Guild 


At the annual meeting of the New York 
Altar Guild, held November 9th, Mrs. 
William C. Dickey was elected president, 
to succeed Mrs. John §. Sutphen, who 
resigned after 14 years of service. Mrs. 
Dickey is an active member of the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin and is prominent 
in the Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese. 


FOND DU LAG 


Memorials Blessed 
In St. Mark’s Church 
On September 24th, at the 11 o’clock 


Mass, a number of fine memorials were 
blessed in St. Mark’s Church, Oconto, 
Wis., by the Rev. S. J. Hedelund, vicar. 
A new set of green silk Mass vestments 
and a new Missal, were given by Mr. and 


‘Mrs. A. H. Mehlberg; the Misses Emma 


and Caroline Grunert and friends gave a 
set of cruets in memory of their son and 
nephew, Richard A. Mehlberg, who was 
killed in battle in the European war and 
was formerly a faithful acolyte in St. 
Mark’s. A set of candlesticks and two 
pictures, copies of angels from the Sistine 
Chapel in Rome, were given by John P. 
Orendorff in memory of his mother, Mrs. 
Hattie Orendorff. 


ALASKA . 
Cathedral Title Withdrawn 


From Holy Trinity, Juneau 


As of November 13th, the name and 
title Cathedral is withdrawn from Holy 
Trinity, Juneau, Alaska, which now has 
exactly the same status as every other 
congregation in the field. Likewise, the 


priest-in-charge is no longer known as the 
dean, but enjoys exactly the same status 


as every other priest in the field. 


Today the Bishop does not live in Jun- — 
eau, but in Nenana. ‘It is planned to build 
the Bishop Rowe Memorial i in Fairbanks, 
of agi ee 


which will then become the residence 
i he see city. It 


of Holy Trinity. The same action would 
have been taken no matter what congre- 
gation might have borne the title. It is 
simply the carrying out of a policy which 
at this time does not include a cathedral 
church in the district. It does not precludé 
the designation, at some later date, of a 
church to be known as the cathedral. It 
simply means that for the present we shall 


have no cathedral church in the missionary 
district of Alaska.” 


WEST MISSOURI 


Pleasant Hill Church Restored 


Calvary Church at Pleasant Hill, Mo., 
built in 1868 and unused for the last five 
years, this fall was restored and returned 
to the service of the Church with a service 
by the Very Rev. Claude W. Sprouse, 
dean of Grace and Holy Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Kansas City, Mo. W. L. Evans, 
chairman of the diocesan publicity depart: 
ment, was in charge of the restoration 
work. The Rev. C. H. Whitehead of 
Trinity Church, Independence, Mo., will 
serve Calvary at Pleasant Hill for the 
time being. 


IDAHO 
War Bond Thank Offering 


Combining the patriotic purchase of 
war bonds with its $75,000 postwar com- : 
pletion program, St. Michael’s Cathedral, 
Boise, Idaho, designated October 29th for _ 
a War Bond Thank Offering. Every dollar 
contributed in cash was used for the pur- 
-chase of War Bonds of some type. 

The four parts of the completion pro-— 
gram include the war memorial tower; 
the sanctuary, transept office, and sacristy ; Acme 
the chapel; and windows. The tower will 
accommodate the existing chimes and 
names of service men and women will be © 
inscribed over the tower entrance. The 
sanctuary and choir are to be completed — 
with decorative ceilings. The contempla 
changes i in the chapel are for the purp 
of giving the interior height and dig 
A rose window, nine feet in circumf 
has already been ordered for insta 
opposite the chancel. Its symbolism 
St. Michael and the Archangels. 

The Very Rev. C. H. Barkow, 
the Cathedral, reports that at th 
offering over one-third of the 
raised. © 


WEST MISSO URI. 


Diocesan War Bonds” 


Christmas Books for Children 


Assistant Professor, Christian Social Ethics, ETS 


HRISTMAS books for children are 
G: more fascinating than ever this 

year. It is true that the war has 
lessened their number but it has not 
lowered their quality. Against the back- 
ground of continued horror over the 
whole world they can help to keep all of 
us sane and hopeful. Their bright and 
beautiful pictures, their merry stories, 
their reminder of the unquenchable love 
and pity of God, make them desirable 
reading for us all. If we want to have a 
good and holy festival, we should read 
some of the children’s books which have 
come out for this Christmas season. 


ANTHOLOGIES 


My favorite of the whole collection is 
an anthology of stories, poems, and carols 
centering around animals, The Animals’ 
Christmas, edited by Anne ‘Thaxter 
Eaton, and decorated by Valentini Angelo. 
[Viking Press, $2.00.] Here are stories 
for reading and telling, chosen with fine 
discrimination, together with verse which 
has permanent value. In a charming in- 
troduction Miss Eaton speaks of the many 
Christmas legends in which there are so 
many animals and birds and _ other 
creatures that “it seems as though man 
must always have felt that, in this best- 
loved festival, all living things should 

_ have a share.” | 

_ The only other new anthology of 
Christmas stories which I have come upon 
is The Story of the Christmas Tree by 
Hertha Pauli, Illustrated in color by 
William Wiesner [Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.00]. Five stories tell about the use of 
_ the Christmas tree in Europe before it 
appeared as an American custom in the 
_ middle of the last century. These stories 
‘e woven into a continued account of the 
sriences of Pastor Swann and his wife, 
Cleveland, Ohio, who scandalized their 
zregation by lighting the first tree at 
American Christmas service on Christ- 


Eve, 1851. Res 
Story Books | 


ere are several new story books, 
any illustrations, each dealing with 
shase of the Christmas theme. Cor- 
. Meigs, whose historical stories are 
ag popular, has joined with the 


s old, Mother Makes 
Chicago, Follett 
00]. The narra 


Hoe 


Publishing 


By Adelaide T. Case, Ph.D. 


various stories in former years of St. 
Francis in relation to the Christmas crib, 
none could be lovelier than the new little 


book put out by Scribner, The First 
Christmas Crib. Told and pictured by 
Katherine Milhous [Scribner, $1.75]. 


Many parents who love Hans Anderson 
and want to share his stories with their 
children, are anxious about the effect of 
his tragic endings. For them there is a 
retelling of The Little Match Girl, 
charmingly illustrated by Gustav Yeng- 


gren [Grosset and Dunlap, $1.00]. 


Our Lorp Jesus CuHrisT 


Surely Christmas is the time to think 
not only of our Lord’s birth but of His 
life. It is good to hear that Sheed and 
Ward have republished Marigold Hunt’s 
A Life of Our Lord for Children which 
came out originally about ten years ago 
[Sheed and Ward, $1.75]. Another sort of 
book which children, and grown people 
too, will like to ponder over is a volume 
of black and white drawings, with ac- 
companying selections from the Gospels, 
Jesus the Christ: Events of the Gospel 
Story in the Words of the King James 
Version, Selected and _ Illustrated _ by 
Charles Cullen  [Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
$2.50]. Some of the sketches are full of 
imaginative power. One of the most satis- 
factory reconstructions of Our Lord’s 
boyhood, told with skill and competence, 
is Winifred Kirkland’s little book, pub- 
lished after her death, Discovering the 
Boy of Nazareth [Macmillan, $1.25]. 

Partly because of its pictures, which 
children dote upon—although they are 
probably not the highest art—and partly 
because so many mothers have declared 
that it is exactly what they have been 
looking for, I want to mention the new 
book by Mary Alice Jones, Tell Me About 
Jesus [Rand McNally, $2.00], a compan- 
ion volume to Tell Me About God, pub- 
lished a year ago and recently reprinted. 
This is a child’s first book of theology, an 
effort to deal faithfully and fairly with 
the questions children ask. | 


“A Book or Prayers 


_ Miss Jones’ books will help children to 
lead a life of faith and prayer which has 
meaning to them in terms of their own 
experiences. Another book, now happily 
reprinted and imported from England, 


“Low Sweet Chariot,” and “Littl 


q Tue Book or Boox: 
ab cise y, Ps ids br ne 
ssion of this yea 


appreciated. Many children will lean} 
various phrases of the prayer as they 
shown the pictures that go with themjj 
the Prayer is really, so I understand, § 
suitable to be said for a little child r| 
than by the child himself. 
THE CHURCH 
Older children could enjoy a book yy 
discusses the Church in an informal 
straightforward fashion in language y 
they can understand. Such a book is 7 
the Church. By Vernon McMaster [| 
York, Frederick Fell, $2.00]. Well 
ten, modern reading books on religio 
young people are exceedingly rare an 
very much needed (unlike text-books™ 
work-books of which we have a plet 
Dr. McMaster’s book is a pioneer in 
type of book. It can be put into the } 
of boys and girls in the early teen 
perhaps before that, when they are 
sidering Confirmation. It tells them 
they want to know about the char 
and purpose and organization of the 
copal Church. It will be acceptab 
various schools of thought in the Cl 
and is likely to be received with 
enthusiasm by both young and old. — 


Sonc Booxs 


Inexpensive books of Christmas ¢ 
appear to be hard to find this year. 
song books are, however, well y 
mentioning. One of them is not a 
of carols and not primarily religious, 
collection of well-known American | 
with pictures and comments to go 
each song. Sing for America is its 
By Opal Wheeler. Illustrated by G 
Tenggren [Dutton, $3.00]. Here 
some two dozen selections ; among thi 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 


Play on your Harp.” The other b 
likely to have an equally strong 
somewhat different appeal to ¢ 
It is The Three Kings and Other 
mas Carols [H. A. Rey, $1.50 
cludes ten familiar and well loved « 
with the music and with very « 
colored pictures and decorations. 
‘2 ig eh 


YUR sophisticated and shallow day, 
en one best-seller succeeds another 
!be savored and forgotten; when 
‘ty and advertisement push the eager 
into a dazzling and ephemeral 
5, 1t is refreshing to learn of a man 
ared so little for recognition that he 
med but little in his lifetime, and 
yof that anonymously. The dust of 
nd a half centuries covered his for- 
manuscripts until in 1885 one of 
pppiest miracles of literary histroy 
ed in a dingy second-hand bookstall 
ndon. 
vas William T. Brooke who picked 
10 unsigned manuscripts for a trifle 
knowing 17th century verse, was 
e convinced that these were the work 
enry Vaughan. Brooke told of his 
ery to his friend, Bertrand Dobell, 
‘nown literary figure of the 19th 
ry, and it is to him that we owe the 
overy of Traherne. Dobell studied 
januscripts with care and became 
aced that they could not be the work 
2 poet Vaughan; true, they bore a 
blance in their treatment of child- 
and nature; the verse form and the 
lary were somewhat similar; but 
lonymous author wrote with a joy- 
we of energy unlike the slower-paced 
yhan. Following a clue in the manu- 
ss which stated that the author had 
private chaplain to Sir Orlando 
rman, he found that a _ certain 
nas Traherne had been in Sir Orlan- 
employ and had published two prose 
s. Further he. found incorporated 
one of these, Christian Ethicks, a bit 
2 same verse as occurred in the newly 
vered folio. Here was the needed 
and in 1903 Dobell published the 
-edition of the poems of “Thomas 
erne from the folio manuscript; and 
908 the prose octavo manuscript, 
wries of Meditations. A further 
ascript book of Traherne’s was found 
e British Museum and was published 
10 under the title Poems of Felicity. 
e Traherne has been recognized and 
nis secure place in the Encyclopedia 
imnica, many cultivated people have 
r heard of him. He is the peculiar 
‘ee of the Anglican Church and 
be known and read by all whose 
sensitiveness will find his secret 
iant Christian living apposite to our 


- exact date of Traherne’s birth is 
wn but it probably falls between 
and 1639. His background was 
his father being a shoemaker. His 
ce in Herefordshire, on the border 
s, was a lovely country of woods, 
, and hills. Of it Masefield wrote, 
er I think of Paradise I think 
s country; for I know of no land 
of the beauty and bounty of 
aherne’s sensitive spirit was 
red by the natural beauty about 


Pi 


Priest, Mystic, Poet 
By. Virginia E. Huntington 


him and its influence is in his work, 
nature mystic that he is. It was an isolated 
region, entirely rural, untouched by trade 
or industry, its remoteness accentuated by 
rough roads almost impassable in bad 
weather. The orchards were fragrant with 
spring bloom, ruddy in autumn with the 
abundant apples of the place. An idyllic 
setting for the young boy, but its serenity 
was to be broken by the horrors of civil 
ae when Traherne was only five years 
old. 


Boy Hoop 


The quarrel between Charles I and 
Parliament need not delay us except as it 
formed the background of ‘Traherne’s 
boyhood. Hereford was Royalist in sym- 
pathy and suffered cruelly at the hands 
of the parliamentary troops. Traherne 
grew to manhood in the 20 years of war- 
fare and was 22 years of age when 
Charles II ascended the throne. His mind 
and character were formed by the ex- 
quisite natural beauty of his home and 
by the deep knowledge of cruelty and evil 
in man. Of these he formed a synthesis 
of inner rapture which was to be the 
peculiar note of all that he wrote and 
accomplished. Nor was his home life 
happy. He speaks of the poverty and dis- 
order of his home and it is probable that 
his mother died early. That he was sent 
to Oxford at the age of 15 indicates a 
wealthy benefactor, probably a relative. 

He brought to his university studies a 
keen mind, an eager interest in all knowl- 
edge, and the poet's dramatic sense to 
enliven the new learning. His was not a 
serene spirit though he achieved a radiant 
serenity. His passionate curiosity explored 
everything, as he says, “to the bottom.” 
He went through a period of doubt; but a 
mystical experience, when he found him- 
self utterly alone at nightfall in a gath- 
ering storm, gave him a vision of reality 
and set his feet upon a road which was 
increasingly illuminated by the light of the 
divine goodness. This was the beginning 
of his life-long search for felicity. He 
had an intuitive certainty of God, but 
the fine mind could not be content until 
he determined for himself the nature of 
God and of religion. His studies in science 
and philosophy, his deep belief in the 
human reason, were to crystalize later in 
his vigorous polemical writing and in his 
perceptive treatise on Christian Ethicks. 
His search for a rational basis for his 
faith was to result in the following state- 
ment, remarkable in a 17th century Chris- 
tian, “For it is impossible for language, 
miracles, or apparitions to teach us the 
infallibility of God’s word, or to show us 
the certainty of true religion without a 
clear sight into that truth itself, that: is 
into the truth of things.” Hereafter the 
quest for knowledge and the quest for 
faith were to merge into a passionate 


ty ” 


Thomas Traherne 


pursuit of the “transcendent splendor” of 
God. 

‘Traherne left Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, in 1656. In 1657 he was given the liv- 
ing of Credenhill but in the interval, 
probably spent in Hereford, a second 
crisis occurred in his inner life. His pen- 
etrating mind led him to the law but he 
decided against a brilliant worldly career 
and chose a life of disciplined union with 
the Divine. He tells of this in one of the 
“Centuries”: “I perceived that we were 
to live the life of God when we lived the 
true life of nature according to knowledge. 
. .. I was infinitely satisfied in God and 
knew there was a Deity because I was 
satisfied. . . . I no sooner discerned this 
than I was seated on a throne of perfect 
rest. . This spectacle once seen will 
never be forgotten. It is a great part of the 
Beatific Vision. A sight of happiness is 
happiness. It transforms the soul and 
makes it Heavenly, it powerfully calls us 
to communion with God and weans us 
from the customs of this world. It puts a 
lustre upon God and all His creatures 
and makes us see them in a divine and 
eternal light. I was to be restored 
to God’s image.” 


OrDINATION 


Traherne was ordained and presented 
with the tiny parish of Credenhill in 
December, 1657; but he was short by 
four years of the legal age of 24. The 


‘intervening time was spent at Oxford 


where he received the degree of Master 
of Arts in 1661. The range and amount 
of his reading was enormous. He was 
unsparing in his search for a sound intel- 
lectual basis for his increasingly mystical 
position. Miss Wade remarks: “These 
years of study completed the transforma- 
tion from scepticism through an_ indif- 
ferent Puritanism to the ardent Anglo- 
Cathelicism which was Traherne’s final 
theological position.’ From his intense 
application to study of the early Church 
Fathers, of the Councils, his wide read- 
ing of Plato and Plotinus, his firm 
grounding in the science and philosophy of 
his day, Traherne won the reputation of 
being “learned.” 

He was now 24 years old and went to 
Credenhill for six fruitful years. To his 
work in a parish of simple village folk 
he brought the disciplined mind of the 


scholar and the ardent temperament of the | 


poet who had begun to practice the dis- 
ciplines of Christian mysticism. In his little 
parish he began that “mending” of him- 
self that was so signally to “mend” others. — 


ly mind established a rule of life which 
should guard his spiritual health in a 


careful regimen of prayer and medita- — 


tion. He rose about four in the morni 
for private devotions and his day ended 
with a final hour of prayer; with probab- | 
ly seven other intervals through the | 

a | - I dit 


a 


Believing that sin was sickness, his order- 


—; 
< 


i: 
ge 


He was gifted with the sense of wonder 
which saw in persons and events the glory 
of God. In one of his poems he cries: 


Give and publick Affec- 
tions : 

Make me a Blessing to all the King- 
dom, 

A peculiar treasure. . 

Especially to those whom 
given me by love, make a 
light, a Golden Candlestick, 

A Temple of Thy presence in the midst 
of them. 


me wide 


. to every Soul, 
‘Thou hast 
shining 


One “so uncomfortably ardent and un- 
compromising’ must have disturbed the 
stolid villagers but to those capable of un- 
derstanding him his ministry must have 
been ‘‘a peculiar treasure.’ One likes to 
think of him at the door of the little grey 
stone church of St. Mary’s, little changed 
today, pausing to gaze at the lovely land- 
scape, the “publick office’ just over; 
yearning over the needs of his parish, 
sensing the divine in the beauty spread 
out betore him; perhaps to return to his 
adjoining rectory to pen the perfect lines 
that we rejoice in. “The whole world 
ministers to you as the Theatre of your 
love,” he wrote. After the allurements of 
Oxford, Credenhill must have seemed 
narrow; but his tender love for his people 
would enlarge his heart. He must have 
longed at times for more stimulating 
friends. The man who could write, “One 
great discouragement to felicity ... is the 
solitariness of the way. . It is a good 
thing to be happy alone. It is better to be 
happy in company ...”, strikes a wistful 
note. The richly stored mind would feed 
upon its own wonders in the narrow 
village world and there was always natu- 
ral beauty to supply any lack; but he 
must have felt the need of a more spacious 
world. In 1667 the call came to serve as 
private chaplain to Sir Orlando Bridg- 
man, Lord Keeper of the Seal. The next 
five years were spent chiefly in London 
in a world at once brilliant and corrupt. 
‘The Great Plague and the Great Fire 
were recent events. In Sir Orlando’s 
house he was to meet the great of his day. 
Fashion, wealth, ambition, lust, cruelty, 
were to come under the keen scrutiny, to 
form a wider knowledge of the human 
heart; to furnish many a figure for the 
_ wisdom of the Centuries. Traherne’s ar- 
dent spirit delighted in the outward trap- 
pi ngs of the London world, always holding 
at their true worth. He speaks of the 
ae ok of sels of exquisite nee- 


re Be music, alaons to which 
| in abundance in his writing. He 
F those rare persons on whom 


was” like a a . 


seat, but Sir Orlando’s spirit was broken 
and here he died two years later. Tra- 
herne remained with the family to be a 
comfort and support. Any worldly hopes 
died with Sir Orlando; but the years had 
brought immeasurable enrichment to Tra- 
herne who wrote unceasingly during the 
years at London and Teddington. In 1673 
was published his first task Roman 
Forgeries, a formidable discussion of the 
genuineness of historical records. It is 
chiefly interesting today as a proof of the 
first-rate quality of Traherne’s mind, and 
because he himself valued it. His Chriss 
tian Ethicks was published after his death 
in 1674. Miss Wade, Traherne’s recent 
biographer, says of it, “It is an attractive 
exposition of what Traherne himself half 
humorously called ‘Christian Epicurean- 
ism,’ a plea that man was meant to enjoy 
all the good material things of life; that 
felicity, if it transcends, yet also includes 
the joys of the senses.” It is this ripeness 
of ‘outlook that gives Traherne his mo- 
dernity when The Imitation of Christ, 
for instance, chills the mind. There are 
other works in prose which must not delay 
us in the compass of a short paper; for 
the exquisite poetry and the superb prose 
of the Centuries reveal him in his perfec- 
tion. Poetry to Traherne was the med- 
ium of his deepest convictions. His was 
the divine madness of the true poet; and 
if he fails of the greatness of poets whose 
work has a graver and more ‘somber ca- 
dence, his accent on the splendor and 
felicity of life is one we greatly need to 
recover. Granted his perhaps limited 
range, he points to the peaks and walks 
among the stars as one entirely in his 
natural element. The impetuous spirit 
speaks with an ecstasy and vitality which 
place him among the greatest of religious 
poets. 

Beautiful as is the poetry, it is in the 
Centuries of Meditations that Traherne is 
at his magnificent best. Cadenced prose, 
it is sheer poetry, exquisite lyricism. Auto- 
biographical, the Centuries embody much 
of Traherne’s Platonic and Berkeleian 
philosophy. Remember that he preceded 
Berkeley, foreshadowing him. Certainly 
Traherne considered himself a philosopher 


and was akin to the “Cambridge ] 
ists.’ In the Fourth Century he- 
“Since no man can be a man unless % 
a Philosopher, nor a true Philosig 
unless he be a Christian, nor a pie 
Christian unless he be a Divine, every 
ought to spend his time in studying I 
Philosophy.” ‘Traherne’s grasp oj} 
meaning of his divine intuitions ancy 
tainties, expressed in the singing woiy 
joy, gives to the Centuries an organ tim 
grandeur and a luminous beauty. @ 
Delight, Ecstasy, Joy, Glory, We 
words like these and others similar 
from every page, suffusing them wie 
divine light that pierces the heart 
sweetness. 7: 

The subdivisions of the Centuri 
their brevity are vivid vignettes for 
‘meditation. Reading them we perceiy 
commonplace irradiated with glory,§) 
candescent spirit cries, “Remember af 
that thou art about a Magnificent we 
and our pedestrian day is transfo 
No ascetic, he urges, ‘We should — 
Life and Mettle and Vigor and Lo 
everything; and that would poise wi 
is this absence of the current dualis@ 
his time, with its distrust of the body 
gives to Traherne’s writing his brea 
modernity and wins us as Bishop 
drewes, Jeremy Taylor, Thomas a 
pis never can. 

Thomas Traherne’s death in 1674; 
untimely but he had lived more 
than those twice his age. Beyond 
men he had known fulfillment, andj 
himself “that great thing ... Heir qi 
World ... a great enriching verity. 
entrance into yet larger life must 
confirmed the words in the First # 
turies, “Yet shall the end be so gle 
that angels durst not hope for so gr 
one till they had seen it.’ 

For those who care to know Tra 
at the source there are three nea 
books: The Poetical Works of T. 
Traherne, Centuries of Meditations, 
edited by Bertram Dobell and pu 
in London by the editor; and the 
fine biography by Gladys I. Wad 
lished by the Princeton Universi 
taste and see’’! 


+ eens OF Thy truth to gu 


THE LOVE OF LOVES 


a RAN T me a love for Thee, Lord, like the sky | 
Aflame with clouds of gold as the chaste sun 
Clothes their bosoms. Give that love wings to Be 
To Thy throne and if, when the day is done, — 
a am the captive of night, let: her stars<: 5 
> Pave me a highway, lit with 
e ete soul 


ILMIGHTY God, give us grace 
that we may cast away the works 
~ of darkness, and put upon ‘us the 
r of light, now in the time of this 
life, in which thy Son Jesus Christ 
ro Visit us in great humility: that in 
st day, when he shall come again in 
orious majesty to judge both the 
and the dead, we may rise to the life 
tal, through him who liveth and 
Ith with thee and the Holy Ghost, 
d ever. Amen.” 
3 majestic collect with which we 
sur Advent devotions presents to our 
aations three striking contrasts: the 
ess from which Christ comes to 
z us and the light of His salvation; 
aortal life and the life immortal to 
. He raises us; and the great humil- 
which He came at His first Advent 
e glorious majesty in which He 
come at the last day. Let us con- 
particularly the last of these. 
came in great humility; He shall 
again in glorious majesty. This 
' to suggest that there is a change in 
aaracter of Christ between His two 
ats: He was humble, He will be 
tic. But is it so? Jesus Christ is 
same yesterday, today, and forever.” 
yas majestic in His humility when 
e came; He will be humble in His 
ty when He comes again. This is a 
‘ry, a paradox, and it will be forever 
Hp from the world; but, as Kierke- 
has said, “Christ is the paradox 
_ history can never assimilate.” It 
ake sense to us only to the extent 
have His mind in us. But some of 
fusion about His humility and His 
may be cleared up when in a 
we come to consider the word 
! ] icy.” —— 
“ame in great humility—whatever 
vord means. Why? 


ttle i in our minds why He came at 
d so loved the world that he gave 
begotten Son, that whosoever 
1 in him should not perish, but 


le to deliver us from sin and death 
ise us to life immortal. “He be- 


nasius). Now, for some reason, 
come in great humility rather 
ompous parade. Clearly He 
hat in this way He could better 
ut: purpose. It was, then, a 


“in humility is not at all 
pected. We think 


‘e we are ready to answer that we 


erlasting life” (St. John 3: 16). 


h that we might become God” 


Episcopal Chaplain, University of Illinois 


deliberately “made himself of no reputa- 
tion” (Phil. 2:7). No, His strategy does 
not seem to accord with our ideas. But 
we are in some position now to judge it 
by its results. Did it work? 

Bear in mind what His purpose was, to 
reconcile men to God, to draw men to Him 
and so to the Father, and you will see that 
it did work and is still working. “The 
common people heard him gladly”—and 
common people always have, and still do, 
when they are given a chance to hear Him. 
Those common people of His own time 
and kindred were not easily pleased. They 
were surly, suspicious, and anything but 
servile. They not only hated their “super- 
iors,” both native and foreign; they 
despised them. The common people would 
never have given Him a hearing if He had 
come as one socially above them, no mat- 
ter how persuasively He might have 
pleaded His good intentions. As it was, 
He identified Himself with them, took 
upon Himself their life, part and parcel, 
so completely that they saw Him as one 
with them. And all common folk through 
the ages have seen Him as one with 
them; hence His undying, undiminishing 
appeal. Napoleon at St. Helena, with 
nothing to do but think about greatness 
and how it is kept and how lost, acknowl- 
edged in a strange testimony that Jesus 
was by all measurements the strongest 
man who had ever lived. For Jesus kept 
His power, kept it on down through the 
centuries and the ages; it grew with time, 
while the power of all other strong men 
faded and perished. Napoleon’s verdict is 
obviously correct. So after 19 centuries we 
see that the words, “And I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me,” are the 
words of a master of strategy. 

He came to draw men unto Him and so 
to reconcile them to God. It was His 
office to show forth the character of God 
in His own human life. How then does 
this square with His great humility? He 
is God incarnate, and He comes in great 
humility; what can it mean? Can it be 
that the eternal, omnipotent “Creator of 
the rolling spheres, ineffably sublime” has 
in Him any quality that can actually be 
called humble? 


This was, and is, a stumbling-block to 


the world. The idea that God has any 
attribute in Himself in any way akin to 
humility was undreamt of before Christ, 
and to this day no one outside the Chris- 
tian household of faith has believed it. 
Men may believe that God is good, com- 
passionate, benevolent in a condescending 
way, that from His lofty throne on high ; 
cee is ve Chien observe: iT. 


despises it. For shouldn’t we, if we 


The Returning Christ 
I. His Coming In Great Humility 
By the Rev. Carroll E. Simcox 


It may be helpful to put this word 
humility under the lens and see what it 
really means. It has been so universally 
misused that almost nobody knows what it 
is meant to suggest. The Latin original, 
humilitas, was formed from humus, mean- 
ing “earth.” Humilitas means, basically, 
earthiness or down-to-earthness. But the 
Romans, like most people, tended to re- 
gard anything that is “of the earth” as 
base and contemptible. So this word took 
on a shady sense of lowness, meanness, 
littleness of mind, servility. ‘That obnox- 
ious sense has stuck to the word from 
that day to this. The pagan Latin authors 
who used the word always used it in this 
bad sense. It is deeply significant that the 
first authors to speak of humilitas as a 
virtue were the Christian fathers. Behind 
this change in the usage of a word lies 
a revolution in Christian thinking. The 
early Christians had seen the glory of the 
humilitas of Him who was “very God of 
very God” and their vision had-lifted it in 
their minds from shame to glory. 

Our Lord was down-to-earth. He began 
this life in a stable; He lived it out amid 
penury and want; He ended it upon a 
cross. hese were the mean things of this 
world. But He took them upon Himself 
and they became the shining insignia of 
His glory; and ever since, all who have , 
received Him have had a different view of theo? 


‘these mean things. of earth. God has 


sanctified the sordid facts of our human — 
lot by taking them upon Himself, and 
what God has so cleansed we cannot call 
unclean. Whatever men may think of these _ 
mean things, God Himself does not — 
despise them. The coming of Jesus Christ 
in His great humility declares to us this — 
fact: God is not proud, or arrogant, re 
haughty. rs 

_ We naturally (that is, unaided es ape 


suppose that because He is creates 
the world He has created He there 


« 


God? We should despise the 
earth, and we should particularly 
those impudent midges who imagine. 
selves to be gods. But we learn 
about God by trying to imagine w 
should do if we were in His place. 
God, He is “not meee we en 


gave. ge!) ( 
a taking God. This is raat ie 
the Divine Humility, and 
shall examine it in connec 
Lord’s Coming in ‘power. 
oint 1S! that God i is down 


ageable love, if they are to be able to trust 
in Him. Ged is humble like the father in 
the story of the Prodigal Son (St. Luke 
15). Here is a perfect picture of the 
Divine Humility. The father’s rightful 
authority has been outraged by the rebel- 
lious son; but he is not too proud to wel- 
come home the chastened and penitent 
wanderer. That father could have asserted 
his “dignity” and stood upon his “rights” 
and slammed the door in the prodigal’s 
face; but then he would not have been 
like God. 
Love or Gop 


If Jesus had failed to make this clear to 
us beyond all doubt, namely that God is 
like that father, He would have failed of 
His purpose in coming. Men would have 
gone on thinking of God as they always 
had, and they would have died in despair. 
In the Odyssey there is this beautiful pic- 
ture of the gods upon Olympus: “Saying 
this, clear-eyed Athene passed away, off to 
Olympus, where they say the dwelling of 
the gods stands fast forever. Never with 
winds is it disturbed, nor by the rains made 
wet, nor does the snow come near; but 
everywhere the upper air spreads cloud- 


less, and there the blessed gods are happy: 


all their days.” It is an enthralling vision. 
But this conception had to be changed, 
and for two reasons: first, it isn’t true, 
and second, men cannot Jove a God, or 
gods, completely remote from them. They 
will love only a God who is capable of 
being touched by the feeling of their infir- 
mities. And such a God must be an hum- 
ble God, down-to-earth. Then, being as- 
sured of Him, meek souls who know they 
are of-the-earth may lift up their hearts 
unto Him. He does not despise them. 
Though His throne be in heaven He is 
down here in the valley of humiliation to 
raise them high and to exalt the humble 
gndemeck.l * > 

It was to give us as vision of God that 
Jesus came in great humility. “He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father” (St. 
John 14:9). He came to reveal God to 
men. 

But He came also to reveal men to 
themselves. He stands before us as the 
perfect man, that is, the complete man. He 
alone is without sin or flaw. He came to 
show us what we are meant to be. 


He hath a daily beauty in his life 
s That makes us ugly. 
% E. Witham makes this point imagina- 
. ayy ee well: “The Word was made 


nd flesh is real. ‘I will show you 
said God. ‘Let Me have 


he a stage of your work- 
eae your identical 
a malice and 


n his book The Realism of Christianity 


of errors. Men have always blamed un- 
favorable circumstances for their faults 
and failings. In one way of shifty ration- 
alization or another they have justified 
themselves by attributing their sins to 
“Circumstances over which they have no 
control.” Jesus as the perfect exemplar 
of human living achieved His perfection 
despite a most galling environment. We 
know then that we are without excuse 
when we blame our circumstances for our 
sins. 

But not only were His circumstances 
humble; what is far more important, He 
was humble. “I am meek and lowly of 
heart.” And we are bidden to emulate His 
great humility. 

What shall we say about humility as a 
quality of human character? There is a 
fierce and universal prejudice against it, 
even among people of high ethical stand- 
ards. The classical Greek and Roman 
moralists who bequeathed to us so much 
of lasting value saw no health in humility. 
They extolled the “high-minded man.” 
Homer praises him who strives “to be 
always the first, and to outstrive the rest.” 
Aristotle calls him high-minded who 
“being worthy of great things likewise 
considers himself worthy of great things.” 
The “high-minded” man, then, will insist 
upon recognition of his virtue and will 
call attention to it if necessary. The moral 
pillars of Israel in our Lord’s day mani- 
fested the same attitude (St. Matthew 
23:6-7). Jesus repudiated this whole con- 
ception of high-mindedness. “I receive not 
honor from men” (St. John 5:41). He 
was a servant to His disciples (St. Luke 
22: 26-27; St. John 13:4 f.). Among the 
“Gentiles,” He observed, there is one rule 
of greatness: there the greatest “exercise 
lordship.” “But ye shall not be so: but 
he that is greatest among you, let him be 
as the younger; and he that is chief, as he 
that doth serve.” Lowly service is the law 
of greatness and badge of “high-minded- 
ness’ in His Kingdom, and the King sur- 
passes all in His majestic humility. 

What a scandal this law has been, from 


the day of its promulgation to the pr 
Nobody except the “fools for C 
sake” take it seriously. After Prine 
marck had been dismissed from an 
of state he declared “I cannot ag) 


* 


such a thing,” and then added, to thy 


light of his sympathizers: 
necessary Christian humility.” That 
tered as a manly, honest sentiment. | 
contempt of humility the world add 
picion and ridicule. “Lowliness is 
ambition’s ladder’—so beware of 
people. Uriah Heep, that most re 
rascal, is made ‘’umble” to accentug 
rascality. s 
We must beware of perversion 
caricatures of humility as we try to 
it. Fortunately, some wise words 
been spoken and some noble lives 
been lived in impressive witness 
beauty and power and worth. Arnole 
nett has remarked, “It is only peo! 
small moral stature who have to sta 
their dignity.” And an anonymous 
tude turns the joke upon pride: 


“T Jaci 


is he that taketh himself seriously, 


shall create much amusement!” King’ 
who stands at the farthest remove 
humility, is at first ridiculous and di 
ing, then pathetic in his downfall. | 


ine humility always appeals to the bie 


us. In the Harvard chapel there 
tablet bearing this inscription to De 
body: 


a 

His Precept was glorified by his Exar 

While for Thirty-Three Years 

He moved among the Teachers a: 
Students of Harvard 

And Wist not that His Face Shon 


Here is the essence of Christian 

It is this sublime heedlessness of one’ 
virtue, this kingly assurance th 
goodness need not be advertised and | ; 
will speak for itself. Consider C) 
King in chains before Pilate as 
describes the scene (St. John 18 
Read it thoughtfully and let the 
sink in, and there will be no need 
more of the majesty of His great hu 


wile DAWN RAIN. 
AIN laid a spell upon me: 


all the nigh; 
ig aieed for its 


for I, who am earth, 


iting ange , 
to touch the fevered earth; Ses 


thought of the breath that Haase 


when the wind dies — 
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; EDITORIAL 


Christmas Books 


{H year at Christmas time THe Livinc CHurcH 
liblishes a special Christmas book number, designed 
1 help Churchpeople in the selection of their gift 
‘This year we have enlisted the aid of numerous well- 
-Jhurch leaders to help you select from a wide range 
ious titles the ones most appropriate for your con- 
n. 
juse We were interested in knowing what kind of 
reading some of our leading bishops were doing and 
sey would recommend for Churchpeople, we asked 
siding Bishop, Bishop Dun of Washington, and 
Jonkling of Chicago to state their views on some of 
rzious books published during 1944. Their recom- 
bons appear on page 206. 
pu are concerned about what volume to select for your 
, for whose religious education you are in a certain 
responsible, Adelaide Case has given you the benefit 
rnowledge and expert opinion in her article, entitled 
has Book for Children. 
7 are the clergy particularly fascinated by detective 
The Rev. William G. Peck from London writes 
mswer, revealing that even Archbishop Temple was 
ve story addict. 
ay there is a ground swell of public interest which 
eed the religious novel in the forefront of popular 
Perhaps it is because of the fact that war has stirred 
co their very depths and they hope to find in the 
_ novel some guide for the present and some clue to 
palvation for a distraught civilization. You may not 
fith what an English professor from Colgate Univer- 
t] Daniels, concludes in his article on Religion and 
i. ent Novel, but his comments on some of the 
novels will tend to make you evaluate again those 
hich you and so many millions of Americans have 
the bestseller lists for so many months. 
se of limitations of space THe Livinc CHURCH 
on able to devote many of its columns to reviewing 
fiction, unless they have been books such as The Robe 


The Collect 


‘December roth 


id Sunday in Advent 


SCRIPTURES.” Every power of mind and 
dy must be used if the Scriptures are to help us. | 
id read with careful attention, note well every 
in have meaning, and make all this knowl- | 
ral part of thought and life. The Scrip- _ 
at we may establish for ourselves 
s to our faith. This verification 
tanding of what God has — 
if we are to achieve } 


_Traherne, by Gladys I. Wade (Princeton Universit 
$3.00). They are the biographies of two mystics as 
from each other as any two men can well be — ; 


the life to come. The We 


or The Apostle. We welcome the opportunity this book issue 
gives us to recognize the fact that works of fiction do exist 
and that they do have religious significance. 

Virginia Huntington’s sympathetic treatment of the 17th 
century ‘Thomas Traherne and his significance for the Angli- 
can communion today, should open a new range of interest 
for Livinc CHuRCH readers. 

It is our hope that our staff of expert reviewers will help 
you to select your Christmas gift books so that you will be 
certain you have made the right choices. 


Knowing God 


E CANNOT let this book number of THE Livinc 

CHURCH pass without calling readers’ attention to two 
books, reviewed in former issues, which seem to us to be 
capable of filling an important role in American life. Like 
The Practice of the Presence of God, they shed light on the 
almost universally misunderstood subject of mysticism. 

What is mysticism? It may be defined as direct, personal 
acquaintance with God, proceeding through various stages up 
to a goal of complete union with Him. Most Americans 
seem to look upon it as a kind of flummery engaged in by 
people who are psychological cases. And yet, we venture to 
assert that mysticism is actually as indigenous to the American 
scene as apple pie. There are thousands — perhaps even mil- 
lions — who know and treasure a real contact with God, but 
do not know that this is mystical experience. Lacking ac- 
quaintance with the life and study of the great mystics of 7 
the past, they call their experience ‘‘a little religion all my 
own” and miss untold opportunities for growth along the 
mystical way. 

The American Churches— Roman, Anglican, and 
Protestant — have not, it seems to us, given their members _ 
much guidance and help in this field. All too often, the 
American mystic does not look to his Church for contact with 
God, but for a moral guidance strangely disassociated from 
God; and his secret religious experience is a non-moral, non- 
rational, but fiercely treasured communion with the Infinite. 

The Infinite is neither non-moral nor non-rational. In- — 
deed, advancement in the mystical life depends in great meas- 
ure upon advancement in moral and rational growth. A 


i 

Pd 
wid 
ve 


and clarifying human contact with God. Accordingly, 
rejoice in the publication this year of Spirit of Flame 
E. Allison Peers (Morehouse-Gorham, $2.00) and ‘Th 


of Avila, is without doubt the greater figure in every way 
—as poet, as theologian, as mystic; his influence has been 
both wider and deeper than that of Traherne; but the 
Anglican mystic, whose rediscovery is one of the most fasci- 
nating pieces of literary detective work we have ever read, 
is just beginning to exert his milder influence, and perhaps 
it is he rather than St. John who can speak most eloquently 
the secret things of God to Americans of our day. 

The rediscovery of Thomas Traherne shows the workings 
of divine Providence. Miss Wade performed a 
service perhaps greater than the discovery of the poems— 
she has brought back for the ordinary reader the full stature 
of the man: Mrs. Huntington’s article (p. 13) describes this 
man, who had a message for our day which God permitted 
to wait in dusty libraries and second-hand stores until the 
world was ready to hear it. 

We must leave to Mrs. Huntington the detailed discus- 
sion and evaluation of Traherne; of Miss Wade’s book, how- 
ever, we are eager to say that it is a book to buy, to give, to 
lend, to discuss with friends. Wherever it goes, it will 
create a thirst for acquaintance with Traherne’s own writings ; 
and it is our belief that Americans with that secret interior 
communion with God which they call ‘“‘a little religion all 
my own” will through him come to know that their “little 
religion” is a valid part of the great stream of the Church’s 
life. The relation of the moral and intellectual elements in 
Christianity to the mystical element will be shown to be a 
vital and mutually supporting one; and the natural mysticism 
which Americans distill from the practical and individualistic 
character of our national habits of thought will be strength- 
ened, deepened, and corrected. 

Spirit of Flame is not for quite the same audience. It is 
a book which requires closer acquaintance with the Church 
and commitment to it. We recommend it particularly to 
those within the Church who have had little contact with 
the mystical element in religion. For St. John of the Cross is, 
according to Mr. Peers, one of the three greatest Chine as 
mystics outside of the Holy Scriptures. After seven chapters 
of biography, there are six of interpretation of the significance 
of the saint for the world of today. These chapters form an 
excellent introduction to the mystical way of life, showing its 
firm Scriptural foundations, its essential rationality, and its 
attractiveness. 

Much of our Lord’s ethical teaching appears to be hyper- 
bolical or even incredible until one meets a man who, like 
_ §$t. John of the Cross, has dared to carry it out and comes 

back to report the results. To St. John, all created things 
_ could be obstacles to perfect union with God—an idea 
hich may seem foreign to us but was very familiar to Jesus. 
testes things are like crutches — helpful when needed, but 
harmful when used too long. The “detachment” from all 
human desires which is the purpose of asceticism is shown 
to be an essential precondition of the higher levels of mystical 


has now 


eid ey another mystic taxugh history that* union 
It is the pearl of 
toe. Wich a truly wise man ail! sell Wl his other 


a6, to a Se the spate ground ee oe re- 
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but it is possible that there will be exchange of theol. 


ey ience — and we have the testimony of St. John of the - 


Catholic mystics; the equally ignorant slander that Protes: 
ism has no part in the dispensation of God’s grace is: 
proved by the Protestant mystics. But it is true of 
Churches, Catholic and Protestant, that they have jj 
failed to develop that growing contact with God, issuing 
union with Him, which is the only final justification off 
religion. These two books, both simple and direct in f 
approach, may help to call the Churches of America bal, 
their Scriptural heritage of helping men and women to i 
God as a friend, and finally to dwell in perfect union } 
Him. They have our vote as two of the most signi 
American religious books of 1944. I 


Correspondence with Moscow 


4 Bee EXCHANGE of correspondence between the Po 
ing Bishop and the Patriarchate in Moscow, which 
publish elsewhere in this issue, will be of great interest ti 
readers. There is special significance in this correspond®, 
as it represents no mere formal exchange of greetingsf. 
rather the initial stage in arranging for discussion of 
matters of practical importance to the two Churches: 
resuscitation of the Churches in war-torn Europe, an@. 
clarification of the problem of jurisdiction within the Ru 
Orthodox Church in the United States. 

Both of these matters have had a prominent place 1 
attention of the Patriarchate in recent months. The 
papers, both in the USSR and abroad, have reported spe 
made by high Russian prelates addressed to the Ort 
churches of the Balkans, and even under German occup 
the latter have given expression to their gratification al 
restoration of a regularized Church administration in R 
The Red Army has liberated Rumania, Bulgaria, and pz 
Yugoslavia, while the British have done the same in G 
UNRRA has already gone to work in the Balkans, and w 
a few months the Christian Churches of the United Nz 
should find opportunity of bringing relief and assista 
and through the Orthodox Churches of these countries. 
National Council has funds for this purpose, and cert 
more will be contributed when these Churches make k| 
their needs and when we are assured of appropriate ir 
ments for the administration of this relief. We do not 
whether the Church of Russia will desire to participa 
the material rehabilitation of the Balkan Orthodox Chul 


students, consideration of united efforts in producing litu 
books, etc. Here is a field in which our two Chu 
Russian and American — may well plan and work to 
and this is the purpose revealed in the Presiding 
letter. - 

The second problem is that of the Orthodox Church # 
tion in the United States. As the Presiding Bishop pif 
states, this is essentially one for the Orthodox ther 
but the Episcopal Church, with its long record of fr 
and current t practical celationshige with the Russ 
in the USA i is sometimes embarrassed, or ev 
tingly to err” because of the delay in 
and relationship between the Russian hie 


Religion and the Current Novel 


YNTEMPORARY fiction is almost 
van industry, and to visit a bookshop 
yor look over titles in publishers’ 
acements is to be a little appalled 
hbers. It is to be a little disappointed 
wr where there is-much there is like- 
rttle (so little!) more than meretri- 
ideserving of time and serious con- 
tion. From the welter, how shall 
dect? Suggestions can be only tenta- 
ecause much depends on taste and 
sament, because my reading has been 
yom complete, selective in terms of 
rn temperament and taste. Perhaps 
zgestions had better be random only 


com observations on religion and 
-t fiction. 
such observation is outstanding. 


; self-consciously religious are likely 
wneither good as novels nor good as 
m1, for the curse of didacticism is 

to them. The novelist who sets out 
isform Biblical narrative into psy- 
deal analysis, extending over vol- 
iusually ends in tedious inffective- 


By Earl Daniels 


English Department, Colgate University 


ness. One who, taking a more obviously 
popular track, would water down religion, 
sentimentalizing responsibilities of faith to 
sott, easy expansiveness, may turn out a 
bestseller, but he will not write for those 
to whom belief is discipline and a striv- 
ing. So, I can find little place for novels 
like Thomas Mann’s Joseph series or 
Lloyd Douglas’ The Robe [Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.75], convinced that whatever 
they may be as novels, for religion they do 
more harm than good. They are substi- 
tutes: in one category, beauty and power 
of Biblical narrative is lost in mountain- 
masses of detail, and attention is deflected 
from a superior original; in the other— 
well, the other is only a substitute for the 
real thing, and a poverty-stricken substi- 
tute at that. 


Two novels of the year, definitely 
religious in content, deserve particular 
3 ; 
mention: Somerset Maugham’s The 


Razor's Edge {Doubleday Doran, $2.75] 
and Aldous Huxley’s Time Must Have a 
Stop [Harper, $2.75]. Mr. Maugham 


would have us believe he has written a 
record of what he would call spiritual 
experience. His hero is supposed to face 
life and to find solution in mysticsm, 
especially in the secrets of Indian yoga. 
But there is something factitious about it. 
Mr. Maugham’s mysticism is worn with 
less than ease, for he seems to understand 
barely the elemental, sensational things 
about it. The book has neither depth nor 
genuine spirituality. Written with Mr. 
Maugham’s incomparable technical bril- 
liance, The Razor's Edge is one more 
Maugham book, dealing with brittle, 
vacuous people, in a sophisticated society. 
Its garnish of the spiritual should deceive 
no one, blind no one to the fundamental 
emptiness. Mr. Huxley is different. He 
may have written a bad novel, and, as he 
almost always does, he has written a 
bizarre one. His frankness about sex, the 
animal morality of the characters will be 
offense to many. But no contemporary 
novel I have seen comes closer, in the end, 
to an understanding and Catholic faith. 
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in separate volumes or combined 
in one volume. 


Attractively bound, solidly con- 
structed from the finest mate- 
rials available, these books are 
made to last and give satisfac- 
tion. Despite the inevitable re- 
strictions of a wartime economy, 
no sacrifice has been made in the 
quality of Harper books. The 
same fine materials have gone 
into them and the same fine 
craftsmanship has produced them 

as before, they are truly 
books of beauty. 
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Mr. Maugham plays with mysticism; Mr. 
Huxley is dead in earnest. He knows St. 
John of the Cross with an intimacy that 
will be either inspiration or stumbling. 
| believe the “Epilogue,” occupying the 
last 30 pages, made up principally of ex- 
tracts from Sebastian’s diary, a record of 
his thoughts, to be at least an approach 
to profound spiritual truth; it makes for 
inspiring reading. 


War NOoveELs 


A second observation deals with novels 
emanating directly or indirectly from war. 
Many are only ephemeral; a man would 
be rash indeed to predict permanence for 
any; and where there are so many one 
can find time for reading but a few. Of 
the few, two with European background, 
Franz Hoellering’s Furlough  [|Viking, 
$2.50], and Lion Feuchtwanger’s Simone 
| Viking, $2.50], will make more than pass- 
ing impression. F’urlough is the story of 
a Nazi soldier’s return, on a stolen pass, 
to the Fatherland, and of what he finds at 
home. It is a drama of disillusion, loss of 
false faith in the Nazi creed, principally 
through the impact of a different faith, 
sprung from a sense of basic, imperishable 
human values—the faith of a girl whose 
spirit has not been defeated by Nazi 
brutality. The cult of the false gods is set 
over against the creed of a remnant. If 
the ending can be overlooked, the book is 
a moving if horrible picture of what may 
be the shameful living conditions, today, 
on Germany’s home-front. Like Hoeller- 
ing, Feuchtwanger has a tendency to over- 
write, to strain for emotion until most of 
the emotion passes over into mere theat- 
ricality. Still, his heroine, Simone, a 
French child dreaming herself the Joan 
of Arc of this war, has charm and appeal, 
despite the Feuchtwanger style. The at- 
tempt to parallel Simone. and St. Joan of 
Arc almost comes off, impossible as it 
would, a priori, seem to be. 

It has been enthusiastically received, 
but I cannot commend John Hersey’s 4 
Bell for Adano [Knopf, $2.50], for it 
seems to be a tailor-made, deliberately de- 
signed to be just the bestseller it has suc- 
ceeded in becoming. It is superficial and 
facile. By comparison, Mr. Hersey’s 
earlier book, Into the Valley [Knopf 
(1943) $2.00; Sundial (1944) 79 cts.], is 
a masterpiece. No one better than he has 
caught the incomparable spirit of the 
Marine Corps. No one has better made 
Marines live in their humanity as men— 
men whose human nature, stripped and 
bare, beautifully transcends the ugliness 
of war. The only war fiction I know, 
comparable in quality to Into the Valley, 
is Howard Hunt’s Limit of Darkness 
[Random, $2.50], a story of a single day 
in the life of fliers at Henderson Field. 
Like Into the Valley, it holds the reader 
by what seems to be transparent honesty, 
the absence of deliberate working for 
effect. The chapters which outline the 
civilian lives of the characters, probing 
thoughts and memories, as they wait to 


start on a flight from which some are not — 
| to return, would make for distinction in 


any novel. 

But are these war novels in any sense 
religious? The question leads to a third 
observation about contemporary fiction, 
perhaps the most important observation of — 


all. Novels that are, in the first i 
good novels because they keep faitlf 
human experience are likely to be, |, 
meaningful sense of the word, the), 
genuinely religious novels, since the’ 
tain of religion is truth. They Wa 
faithful to life as a man with some jf 
though it may not be our particular} 
has looked on life. They will repori} 
age and faith, though it may not if 
particular faith, with which the ff} 
spirit has encountered the issues jj 
and death. In some ways, I think 
Conrad was a great religious ne 
He himself would be the last to mal 
a claim for his novels. Yet they al 
meated by the drama of human st 


C. S. Lewis: He is busy about fi 
mental matters of religion. 


in which elemental qualities of 
nature are pitted against myste 
existence. Conrad said it best w 
wrote: “The history of man on th: 
since the beginning of ages may be g 
up in one phrase of infinite poigt 
they were born, they suffered, ar 
died. But it is a great tale.” If 
to be religion in fiction, the noveli 
feel the greatness of the huma 
How much else we have a right te 
him I am not sure. Precisely becaus 
contemporaries understand or fi 
greatness of that tale, because, 
they are preoccupied with pettines 
ness, defeat, with what they fal 
realism, the spirit of genuine re 
not easily discoverable in current 
I find that spirit in John R 
Oliver’s Victim and Victor, whi 
almost awarded a Pulitzer prize. 
it was published nearly 20 years 
hope the publishers keep it still ; 
—along with Fr. Oliver’s master 
autobiography, Four Square—fo: 
tains potentialities for deep a 
spiritual experience. Mention 
Square leads me to commend un 
—though it also is not fiction, hence 
side the strict limits of these obse1 
—another book which has not rece 
attention it merits: the Autobiog 
Eric Gill [Devin-Adair (1941) 
English artist and type designer, 
ing soul and great Catholic. A f 
called the Oliver and Gill autobi 
_ two of the most honest books he 


emadihe: 


foe ety LOR, aS) ME puts 1; 
wither Gill nor Oliver cheats himself.” 
t is a virtue and a triumph. 

Halso find that spirit in Richard Llewel- 
How Green Was My Valley [Mac- 


ngh this recommendation must not be 


sistakably in a novel of this year which 
‘every mark of popularity, the recipient 
bre publication, of the MGM Novel 
pe: Green Dolphin Street by Elizabeth 
Hidge [Coward-McCann, $3]. This is a 


egins in the quaintness of the Channel 
nds, moves through the wilds of primi- 


essentially, the triumph of beautiful 
eabiding faith. Green Dolphin Street is 
eale which holdeth children from play, 
cold men from the chimney-corner.”’ 

tut of the Silent Planet {| Macmillan, 
and Perelandra [|Macmillan, $2], by 
53. Lewis, adventures on the moon and 
tthe planet Venus, respectively, are 
srficially cousins germane to the Jules 
ine romance. Possibly they are hardly 
oe classed as fiction. Certainly only a 
aal reader will be content with the 
es Verne comparison. For if Mr. 
vis writes romance with his left hand, 


h his right hand he is busy about fun- 
nental matters of religion; the problem 
zood and evil, and their eternal war. 
Perelandra, he has, for the discerning 
der, redramatized the epic of Paradise 
tt in a New Garden of Eden. There are 
~s of spiritual truth beneath the 
ange fairytale surface. These books, 
_Mr. Lewis’ earlier Screwtape Letters 
facmillan, $1.50], deserve a place on 
my Christmas lists. 
3ut why, after all, contemporary fic- 
1, when the wealth of the past is at our 
sosal, for gifts at Christmas, or at any 
‘son? I know a lieutenant in the Marine 
rps, and an ensign in the Navy, who 
ve discovered Jane Austen. She has 
sught joy, and a renewal of experience, 
shipboard, and on a coral atoll in the 
cific. One declares, “She is as real as 
I! Her characters are real because 
y are us!” If a book can so catch and 
till the essence of life, be breathing, liv- 
still, after more than a hundred years, 
ering the incomparable experience of 
ognition, perhaps the novel’s supreme 
, surely it is small matter whether or 
-it carry on it the superficial marks of 
igion. Let us first ask for simple truth; 
er things will probably then be added. 
rt does time matter much; ancient and 
dern are only convenient tags. Good. 
‘els can bring refreshment of spirit in 
- feverish, troubled days; for they are 
real as real.” But only good novels 
do this. Christmas would be a better 


Pan (1940), $2.75, (1941) $1.39], | 


mded to his later None But the Lonely | 
prt [Macmillan, $2.75]. And I find it | 


tbodied tale of adventure and love. | 


wding wild adventure on adventure, | 


ristmas for a wholesome revival of | 


.e Austen—and of the other perennial 
at ones. And for those who give Jane 
sten, there is a final suggestion. Give 
» that altogether charming book about 
e, Speaking of Jane Austen [Harper, 
0], written by those two confirmed 
ites, G. B. Stern and Sheila Kaye- 
v ) = bar | 


mber 3, 1944 
> ° = 


New Zealand, to return to the | 
innel Islands at the end. And that end | 
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count of the great apostle. The 
treatment of Paul’s personality, re- 
ligious experience, journeys, career, 
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$2.00 
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Leader. $3.00 
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$2.50 
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The Church Looks 
: Forward 
By the late William Temple 


5 o The principles which the Archbishop 
| of Canterbury believed should 


e our peat and actions in 


lems Geeand the Baoplas of 
freedom-loving nations—are 


Ourselves and Detective Tales) 
By the Rev. William G. Peck, S.T.D. 


HAVE never been able to understand 

the enormous vogue of the detective 

story. When Edgar Allen Poe wrote 
his Murders in the Rue Morgue, when 
Eugene Sue was writing in France and 
Wilkie Collins in England, even when 
Conan Doyle fascinated the world with 
Sherlock Holmes, there was no expecta- 
tion that the detective tale would ever 
become one of the dominant fictional 
forms. Yet for many years its position has 
been nothing less than this. We have seen 
it advancing to new refinements of man- 
ner, associating with itself the sciences of 
psychology. and medicine, and assuming 
the art of social commentary. The Amer- 
icans have made notable contributions. 
They are well-known and highly rated in 
England. At present we are all reading 
the works of Georges Simenon, the 
Frenchman to whom one of our leading 
literary critics recently devoted the whole 
of his chief weekly article. 

One of the most perplexing features of 
this fashion lies in the fact that while all 
sorts of people read detective stories, they 
seem to be the particular pabulum of 
high-brows. True, there are a few of my 
acquaintance whose brows are so _ ab- 
normally elevated that their noses merely 
sniff when Dorothy Sayers or Ellery 
Queen, or any other master in this genre 
is mentioned. One or two, indeed, do not 
even sniff. They raise their eyebrows in 
polite interrogation, meaning to imply 
that the names of these writers are sim- 
ply unknown to them. 

But I know doctors, lawyers, university 
professors, who openly and unashamedly 
read detective tales. The clergy are par- 
ticularly given to this form of relaxation. 
But learned clergy openly display upon 
their book shelves the volumes issued by 
the Crime Club. The dean of a famous 
English Cathedral has actually written 
detective tales. I remember a conference 
of Anglican and Holy Orthodox theolog- 
ians at Mirfield, where I heard a bishop, 
arrayed in canonicals, deliver a most 
erudite address in the morning; while in 
the afternoon I discovered the same 
bishop, dressed in flannels and smoking an 
ancient pipe, poring over the latest ‘vol- 
ume of Agatha Christie. I once found my 
dear friend, the late Dr. Frank Gavin, 
similarly engaged. I may be allowed to 
recall something more. Mrs. Temple, 
when Dr. Temple was Bishop of Man- 
chester, once asked my wife if I was a 
reader of detective tales. My wife told 
her that I was, and Mrs. Temple confided 


to her that Dr. Temple had the same’ _ 


habit. 2 


Why is this do? Why do we do P Why 
1 has this kind of book flooded the market? 


_teflective reader always to assum 


ogy—and perhaps, as I have suse 
even theology is not to be left out of | 
discussion. But I cannot undertake) 
supply the answers. I will speak of § . 
self. What is my reaction to a ve 
written and logically constructed detec) 
tale? | 

Those of my friends who possess rep . 
powerful and gigantic intellects, and: 
the same time are readers of detect 
fiction, tell me that they enjoy mate 
their mental powers against those of 
author, and discovering the murderei 
the thief in the first few chapters. @ 
occupation does not intensely interest 
I have sometimes been successful in sij 
ting quite early the person upon wh 
the author eventually fastens the g@ 
But my perverted mind often gets 
volved with another question. I see 
the author intends to bring home the 
cusation to a certain member of 
house party, or to the butler, or to 
plausible cousin. But I wonder if, in s 
of all the evidence supplied, and eve 
the evidence so subtly half-concealed, 
person is really guilty. Have we all 
facts before us? 

And if I should meet the author and 
him this; and if he were to reply, “ 
you silly fool, this is not a police rep 
it is a work of fiction which I created 
would reply to him that he was lackin; 
faith in his own powers. I would exp 
that I had accepted it, while I was rea 
it, as factual truth, as of course he 
tended that I should. I would explai 
him that I wondered whether he knew 
the evidence, and whether he had rig] 
interpreted all that he did know. W 
the butler was seen by the boot-boy 
point to some white powder, and urge 
cook to “put it in the coffee,’ does 
author know for certain that it was 
millionaire’s coffee that the butleaay 
talking about and that he was not ut 
the cook to commit suicide? Gq 

At any rate, I hold myself justified 
asking whether, on the evidence, 
guilty party might not be some other ; 
son than the author makes out. 
have been miscarriages of justi 
courts of law. I doubt not that ther 
been at least as many in brilliant de 
tales. Upon what slight chances - 
covery of truth sometimes depends! 


the writer has drawn the correct | 
tions, even from the evidence whic 
himself concocted ? Let us then symp 
with the detective in real life 
allowed to concoct any evi z 
pretend that he has the whole of 
he has only scraps, and po 5 
of oes or where the whol 


Mnall son to the town, to’buy him a 
Pair of shoes. They reached the shop, 
me boy was soon suitably fitted. He 
isly admired his new shoes, and 
if he might be allowed to wear them 
: way home. His mother agreed, and 
wo made their way to the bus stop. 
lll knot of people were awaiting the 
tincluding a lady and a soldier. 
er of these showed any sign of ac- 
cance with the other. Suddenly to the 
sment of the bystanders, the lady 
ed the soldier’s face, smacked it 
kept on smacking it. The soldier, at 
surprised and bewildered, at length 
| to smack the lady’s face. They were 
fighting publicly and disgracefully. 
ooliceman arrived, besought them to 
, and as they declined to do so, 
aed them both off in custody. 
e bus arrived. The people entered. 
little boy sat thoughtfully by his 
rrs side. 
other,” he presently asked, “do you 
pt soldier will have to go to 
” 
1s 
3 mother did not know, and relapsed 
silence. 
cother,’ he asked again, “do you 
tthat lady will have to go to prison?” 
3; mother did not know, and again he 
ned his reverie. 
“other,” he said at last, ‘you know, 
not like that lady.” 
Vhy not?” his mother asked. 
7ell, you see,” he carefully explained, 
‘trod on my new shoes, and so I 
~ed her.” 
ee policeman who arrested the sol- 
did not know this important piece of 
mce. But if I had read this incident 
«detective tale which really gave me 
‘llusion of its reality, I should have 
‘thrilled at first by the great sleuth’s 
‘vindication of the soldier’s innocence. 
culd have studied with excited interest 
-etective’s tracking down of the little 
and the subsequent interrogation. 
satisfying a solution! But inevitably 
suld have gone on to wonder whether 
all the soldier was not the real cul- 
and the little boy merely an out- 
sus little liar and exhibitionist, pre- 
ng for his own self-glory that he had 
the pinching. 
ell, perhaps I am exhibiting my own 
cility. I come back to the problem of 
we read detective tales. I say I can- 
answer it. But I sometimes wonder 
her the fundamental reason is that 
fallen creatures, knowing in the 
1s of our hearts that we are guilty, 
fascinated by the struggles of the 
y man to evade the sure, tracking 
of the detective, seeing in the latter 
mortal symbol of God, or at least of 
jence. Or whether we who are sin- 
et not totally depraved, and having 
thing of the divine image remaining 
, rejoice to see injustice overtaken, 
sed and conquered, knowing within 
es that the discovery and exposure 
most cherished sins is the only 


h we are poor creatures, we yet 
nd that to be on the side of justice 
: last defense of our manhood, and 
that the Detective who seeks us 
Deliverer. : 
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as weightier matter of the religious life.” 

—Religious Book Club Bulletin 
Profusely Illustrated. Price, $3.75 
a SPIRIT OF FLAME 
A Study of St. John of the Cross 

By E. Allison Peers 


Se THE MAN OF ALASKA 
Oo. Peter Trimble Rowe | 
‘T By Thomas Jenkins @| FLAWS 
E| A biography of the first Bishop of Alaska. “It is a 
40 record fraught with adventure and excitement—with 
af glimpses into such episodes as the Klondike gold 
x c rush, experiences with the Indians, the coming of the ‘A Study of 
a first railway, and perils in the wilderness—as well BB of thetross 
1 
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| By E. Allison Peers 


APOSTLE OF CHINA 


Samuel Isaac Joseph Schereschewsky 
By James Arthur Muller 


“He could use one finger on a typewriter. 
Day after day, year in and year out, he 
kept at it. Finally his Bible (the first trans- 
lation into Chinese) was complete and in 
print, one of the most important single con- 
tributions ever made to Christian work in 
China. He had a faith which held good in 
the winds of adversity.” 

—Frank E, Wilson in “The Promises 
of Christ’ 
Price, $1.00 


Too few of us know anything about St. 
John of the Cross—who he was, when he 
lived, how he lived, his writings, when he 
died, and why he is known today as a saint. 
Holy Cross Magazine says: “It is a thor- 
oughly readable book, and should do much 
to spread the knowledge and understanding 
of this great saint.” 


Price, $2.00 


THE PRAYER BOOK OFFICE 
Edited by Paul Hartzell 


Five years in the making! Truly a monumental 


j =e 
=m Che: piece of work. Every clergyman will want a copy for 
D se his library and for daily use. A partial list of con- 
TOMUSES tents: Use of the Psalter and the Lectionary; A Table 


of Psalms and Lessons for the Christian Year; Collects 
throughout the year; Matins and Evensong from 
the English Prayer Book; General Rubrics; The Anti- 
phons on the Psalms; The A.D. 1549 Orders for 


THE PROMISES OF CHRIST 
And Other Sermons 
By Frank E. Wilson 
“Throughout his life the late Bishop of Eau Claire 


made a fine contribution to the Church's life by writ- 
ing most helpful studies in Christian history, faith and 


worship. In this, his last gift to us, he has gathered : 


some twenty sermons evidently chosen for the direct- 
ness and practicality of their message. . . . Excellent 
for devotional reading.” 
—Anglican Theological Review 
Price, $2.00 


Postage Additional 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 


14 East 41st Street 


Matins and Evensong, etc. 


Price, $6.00 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
IN THE CHURCH 
By Katharine Morrison McClinton 


“This book supplies a long felt want. It is an ad- 
mirable manual for the arrangement of flowers pri- 
marily on the altar and in the church on such special 
occasions as Christmas and Easter; also at weddings. 
It is valuable equally for what to do and what not. 
to do. The illustrations are excellent. It should be in 
the hands of all altar guilds.” 

—Historical Magazine 
Price, $1.50 


‘New York 17, N. Y. ; 


‘’Make We Merry’’ 
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THE AMERICAN LECTIONARY 
By Bayard H. Jones 


This book is designed to further the understanding, 
and facilitate the use of the new official Lectionary, 
adopted by General Convention, 1943. Contents: 
Making of the New Lectionary; The Church Year; 
The Use of Scripture in Worship; Revision of the Lec- 
tionary; Lectionary for Sundays; Lectionary for Week- 
days; Use of the Psalter; Themes of the Sunday 


: 2 Choices; etc. Price, $2.50 
THE CHURCH AND THE 2 “A Z YOU WERE!” 
PAPACY : By Chaplain Alva J. Brasted 


By Trevor Gervase Jalland, D.D. and Corporal Edgar Allen, Jr. 


A new book of messages and cartoons for 


Not for man ears has a_ full-length 
Mant g men in service. ““We commend it to churches 


study of the development of the Papacy VAN | seeking new ideas for gifts to their men— 
been published in English. This historical mWHo | Radium aiouthateanige 

study of the Papacy represents eight lec- WANTED | —Church Management 
tures given at the University of Oxford by (Ces “While the book is primarily intended for 


Dr. Jalland in 1942. “A book of outstand- KNOW men in‘service, anyone who likes Edgar 
ing importance.” Guest would enjoy reading it.’ 

— London Church Times —Church News 

Price, $7.50 Price, $1.25 


THE MAN WHO WANTED 
TO KNOW 
By James W. Kennedy 


By JAMES W. KENNEDY 


A book about You and Me and the maze of ques- 
tions we have concerning our religion, our Church, 
and ourselves. The author says: “The story of The 
Man Who Wanted to Know and his quest for religious 
knowledge represents the general state of mind of 


| . some of the men and women we know.” 

q Price, $2.00 

TRAVELING THE KING’S HIGHWAY LET’S GET TO KNOW GOD 

| = By Frank Dean Gifford By Frances Brown Phelps 

| Another volume of sermons by the author of Build- “|, So many parents merely send their children 
in off to Church School, . .. it’s all right, but not enough 


na th ina’s Hi to thi 
g the King’s Highway. There are 31 sermons to this .. they do not know where to start in attacking the 


ee ee rere nicinate Onvercd) tone Lord's question of religion for children.” Let's Get to Know 
Prayer; one to Christmas; one to Easter; and the rest God presents a simple introduction to God, the Bible, 

| to a variety of topics of a general character. A fine and the Church in a language understandable by 
children from four to twelve years of age. By all 


book for laymen. 


Price, $2.50 means secure a copy. Price, $1.50 
Postage Additional a 
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$2.00 
A thoroughly clear answer 
to the age old question 
“What about a life here- 
after? 


A great help in these 
tragic days of war. 


at your bookstore 


THE CLOISTER PRESS 
Louisville 1, Ky. 


THEY TOLD ABOUT JESUS 


Ethel Cutler 


Author of ONE PROPHET-AND 
ANOTHER and ONE PEOPLE 
AMONG MANY 


$2.00 
An attempt to discover what is known 
about Jesus through a study of the 
records that have come down through 
the years and an understanding of the 
people who have made the records avail- 
able by telling about Jesus. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue 


New York 22, N. Y. 


THE OLD CORNER 


CHURCH BOOK STORE 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 7, Mass, 


Complete Line of 
Bibles, Prayer Books, Hymnals 


and Religious Books 


CHRISTMAS CRECHES 
$20 and $40 


(Each set contains 14 figures) 
Poloychromed in the manner of the 13th Century 


$ ROBERT ROBBINS 
1755 Brodway New York 19, N. Y. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Catalog showing our attractive, 
economical bulletins sent on re- | 
quest. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS ~ 


218 So. Shawnee Terrace, Louisville, Ky. 


of fait, 1 publishers, and we give you 
e. Write ah ees our needs. — 


Book Recommendations by the Presiding Bishop, | 
Bishop Dun of Washington, and Bishop 
Conkling of Chicago 


| Below is a list of religious books pub- 
lished in 1944, which makes up the 
Christmas book suggestions of three of 
our Church leaders. They were asked 
to select from a list of some 75 odd 
religious publications the books they 
would recommend, or highly recom- 
mend, as Christmas gifts for Church- 
people. Their suggestions follow: 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL THREE 
The Church Looks Forward. By Wil- 
liam Temple. Macmillan. $1.50. 
The Christian Way in a Modern 
World. By Norman Pittenger. 
Cloister Press. $2.50. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE PRESIDING 
BisHop AND BisHop DuN 
The Varieties of New Testament Re- 
ligion. By Ernest F. Scott. Scribner. 
$2.75. 
This Created World. By Theodore P. 
Ferris. Harper. $1.50. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE PRESIDING 
BisHop AND BisHorp CoNKLING 
Marriage is a Serious Business. By 
Randolph Ray. Whittlesey House. 

$2.00. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE PRESIDING 
BisHOopP 


The Doctrine of the Trinity. By Leon- 
ard Hodgson. Scribner. $2.50. 
[Highly recommended for the theo- 
logically minded. | 


RECOMMENDED By BisHop CONKLING 


Christian Behaviour. By C. S. Lewis. 
Macmillan. $1.00. 


REVIEWS 


Speaking to Our Age 


THE RELEVANCE OF THE PropuHets. By 


R. B. Y. Scott. Macmillan. Pp. ix-237. 
$2.50. 


This is not an ordinary book of the 


“Introduction to the Prophets” type. The 
purpose of the 

to show the importance of the prophets 
for the religion of today, and he succeeds 
extraordinarily well in his attempt. After 
| making a careful distinction between the 
office of prophet and that of priest and 
of teacher the revelance of the former is 
set forth; 
course of events in the modern world, arn 


if a do not speak of our 
; h th 


author, as he states it, is 


“not that they foresaw the 


JEAN DRYSDALE, 


EDITOR 


| 
H 
The Altar and the World. By Bernaty 
Iddings Bell. Harper. $1.50. | 
The Church and the Papacy. By Trd 
vor Jalland. Morehouse-Gorhanj} 


SPCK. $7.50. 
i 
RECOMMENDED BY BisHop DuN & 


The Romance of the Ministry. By Ra { 
mond Calkins. Pilgrim Press. $2.04 
[Highly recommended. ] ! 

On Beginning from Within. By Dou 
las V. Steere. Harper. $1.50. [High 
ly recommended. | . 

The Vitality of the Christian Traa 
tion. By F. Thomas. Harpefi: 
$3.00. [Highly recommended. | 

Christianity and Democracy. }t 
Jacques Maritain. Scribners. $1.2 

People, Church, and State in Mode 
Russia. By Paul B. Anderson. Ma 
millan. $2.50. 

Say I to Myself. By Phillips E. OF 
good. Harvard University Pres 
S175. 

Rebuilding Our World. 
Sperry. Harper. $1.75. °. 

Can We Still Believe in Immortalit' 
By Frederick C. Grant. Cloist® 
Press. $1.25. 

The Church and the War. 
Barth. Macmillan. $1.00. . 

The Predicament of Modern Man. YW. 
D. E. Trueblood. Harper. $1.00. - 

Science and the Idea of God. By W. 
Hocking. U. of N. Carolina Pre 
$1.50. 

Slavery and Freedom. By Nichol 
Berdyaev. Scribner. $2.75. 

Peabody of Groton. By Frank D. As 
burn. Coward-McCann. $5.00. 
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speaking of their own” (p. 14). It 
same first chapter we find a good de: 
tion of what prophecy is and wh 

not. Generally the critical positio 
gards questions of date and auth 
that commonly held today; the r 
would, however, reject the writ 
phasis upon the ecstatic element 
writing prophets, and would not 
any association of their work wi 
called prophecies of Egypt and | 
The author does not especially st 
points, but appears merely to follo 
has become more or less convent 
certain modern writers; Pe 
note, to whom he refers on 1 
subject, does not support him, br 
the Deypges ee Wisc 


OKS 


imar so many of the more recent 
on the subject, and the author is 
inating in his choice of references 
ise. 
rr we find a not too strong statement 
| uniqueness of Hebrew prophecy; it 
e supreme element in what differ- 
¢d Israelite religion from other con- 
wary religions, and gave it a survival 
which they did not possess” (p. 40). 
would add to prophecy as the “su- 
element” the Monotheistic faith 
it set forth. Chapter two gives a 
| and excellent, though necessarily 
esketch of the development of the 
and economic conditions, and of 
mevitable effect upon the religion; a 
which is indispensable for the un- 
nnding of the prophets and their 
If the prophet’s apprehension of 
gas a present and active participant 
” (p. 115), “a present reality and 
actor’ (p. 117), is the right appre- 
1 of God, then there can be no ques- 
the relevance of the prophet’s words 
time—‘‘calling for action” (p. 119). 
nection with this we would call par- 
attention to chapter eight, “The 
Pets and the Social Order’; there 
re described as “social revolutionar- 
cause they were religious conserva- 
{(p. 172). We may ponder long over 
ithor’s words—‘Yahweh, the inte- 
rx force within Israelite society, had 
Pe a disintegrating force” (p. 175); 
t not be true today for the same 
as then, that God is vitally con- 
with the social order? And that 
communities have fallen into a 
bof “moral lassitude,” and will not 
_ message which demands “attention 
sponse” (p. 196) ? 
; a most suggestive book. There will 
om for it in a comparatively large 
7 on the subject; for the small 
7 it is imperative. The only real 
sm we have to make is the date 
2d Ezekiel, “the end of the Persian 
™ (p. 83); but this, of course, in no 
ti ffects the main point of the author’s 
ent; Ezekiel would have been as 
nant” then, doubtless, as at the date 
ationally assigned him. 

F. H. HaAtiock. 
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Bampton Lectures 


CHURCH AND THE Papacy, A His- 
wecaL Stupy. By Trevor Gervase 
hand, D.D. S.P.C.K., Morehouse- 
tham. Pp. xii+568. $7.50. 


Jalland begins his Bampton Lec- 
| by putting side by side two con- 
l phrases, both historic and both 
watic. The first is Archbishop Hay- 
H remark to Bishop Dupanloup on the 


al public session of the Vatican 
: “Monseigneur, nous avons fait 
ande faute.” Had they erred, to the 
ian prelate’s mind, in opposing so 
definition of papal infallibility, 
‘ continuing their opposition to the 
second is the statement, several 
endorsed by Lambeth Conference 
ses, that there can be no fulfill- 


which they left Rome to avoid. 


ivine purpose in any scheme | _____ 
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POCKET EDITION / ” 


Che Upper Room 


@ For the forthcoming January-February-March el 
quarter, The Upper Room will print 750,000 copies 

of a special Pocket Edition, exactly half the size of 

the regular edition. One-third of these will be sent direct to army and 
navy chaplains and. the remainder made available for general use. 


The new Pocket Edition will be 314x414 inches in size, 96 pages, set in 
readable type, one meditation to a page. 
In every respect but page size it will be 
the same as the standard form. 


We believe the Pocket Edition will be well 


Pocket Edition received by men and women who prefer a 

is ideal for mailing Wy smaller edition for pocket or pocketbook. 

as a Christmas remem- WP Price: 5 cents per copy in quantities of 10 

brance. Special Christ- or more to one address. MAIL YOUR 
mas envelopes for this . ORDER TODAY to 


purpose, $1.00 


THE UPPER ROOM 
MEDICAL ARTS BLDG., NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 
AND 
CHURCH KALENDAR 
1945 


69th Year of Publication 


Edited by Rev. F. F. E. Blake, Th.M. 


In its 69th year of publication this helpful and inspiring Kalendar continues its compre- 
hensive selection of Churchly information. There are answers to hundreds of questions 
in regard to church procedure and practice. 


This is the only Kalendar published which gives you... 


Church Year Calendar Morning and Evening Lectionary 
Suggestions for Servers Church Dictionary and Encyclopedia 
Saints Days and Fast Days Colors for the Altar and Vestments 


This useful and informative Kalendar is needed by both clergy and lay people for con- 
stant reference. 


An inspiring Christmas gift—one that is appreciated and used all year. : 


‘ 


Price $1.00 each — $1.10 postpaid 


PUBLISHERS 


H. M. JACOBS COMPANY 
1724 CHESTNUT ST. . PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


\ Writing Advertisers Please Mention 
baad THE LIVING CHURCH 


Buy U. S. War Bonds _ 


. an 


| 744 North Fourth Street, Suite 341 
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ATTENTION OF 
MOREHOUSE-GORHAM 
CUSTOMERS ALONG THE 
EAST COAST 


Our New York store at 14 
East 41st Street will be open 
all day Saturdays until 5 p.m. 
up to Christmas. If you are 
within comfortable travel of 
our New York store, please 
make your purchases at the 
store and take home your 
parcels. In this.way you will 
relieve the shipping 


help 
problem. 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
14 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


The Church Literature 


Foundation 


needs to be remembered in your 
special gifts and in your will. 


The Foundation is organized 
for the purpose of amassing and 
administering an endowment 
fund, the proceeds of which shall 
be used to finance the publica- 
tion and distribution of Episco- 
pal Church literature. The in- 
come may be used, by vote of the 
trustees, to defray in any year a 
part of any deficit in the publi- 
cation of The Living Church. 


Write today for booklet giv- 
ing more information about this 
plan whereby you may make a 
small contribution do an enor- 
mous amount of good in your 


Church. 


‘ia Church Literature 
* Foundation 
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of reunion which does not ultimately in- 
clude the great Latin Church of the West. 
Did the Lambeth Fathers expect that 
ultimately all will accept some belief in 
the divine mission of the Papacy, or that 
some time the Roman Church will “rid 
itself of the incubus of papal authority”? 
Their words logically imply one or the 
other; both seem equally remote from the 
present situation. 

Current interest and the progress of 
research have made the time ripe for a 
fresh survey of the place of the Papacy 
in the whole course of Church History. 
Fr. Jalland has provided a solid one, 
soundly based on familiarity with the 
original sources and with recent relevant 
studies, especially for the patristic period. 
It may be enough to mention here some 
of. the places where he traverses familiar 
ground freshly and helpfully. In the New 
Testament he finds evidence for the im- 
portance of the visible universal Church, 
and some for a central position for Peter 
in it. The transition from Peter’s death at 
Rome to the claim of the Popes to repre- 
sent him to later ages remains the most 
obscure point in papal claims—the later 
history probably determines the minds of 
most whether to accept it as providential 
or denounce it as a usurpation. Some light 
may be thrown on the puzzling early his- 
tory of the local Roman Church by the 
theory that it was for a time led by a 
plurality of episcopi. In the two centuries 
before Constantine Jalland sees more evi- 
dence for Roman leadership than some 
would admit. In dealing with the later 
Roman Empire, the period of his own 
most detailed studies, he shows how the 
imperial government tended to absorb the 
still loosely-organized Church into its ad- 
ministrative system, and how both the 
growth of Canon Law and the more 
energetic activity of the Papacy functioned 
as measures of protection against this 


| danger. In this important section one may 


specially commend the author’s success in 
rising above the spirit of controversy. He 
reminds us of the debt which the Church 
owed in the conciliar period to the sane 
orthodoxy and the sense of order for which 
Rome stood. If it is disappointing to find 
that the result of these inquiries is neither 
a smashing argument for the papal claims 
nor a triumphant refutation of them, one 
can only say that such a balanced answer 
often results when we put modern ques- 
tions to ancient history. The medieval and 
modern periods are surveyed more briefly 
—in fact some episodes, like the 15th cen- 
tury Councils, receive surprisingly sketchy 


‘treatment, and there is perhaps an ex- 


cessive concentration on moments of at- 
tack on and defense of the Papacy, to the 


relative neglect of the normal functioning 


of the institution. Finally the discussion 
returns to the Vatican Council, where it 
started, with a careful analysis of the. 
proceedings and final decisions of that 
assembly. 


Dr. Jalland’s conclusion is that, in suit’ 


| of all historic failures, the Papacy: bee. 
| exhibited } 


‘in its long _and remarkabl. 
| history a super 2 1 


dressing Anglicans he neither longs” 
for the Papacy of the past, nor argu 
favor of that of the present. Rathe 
looks to the future for “the perfect 
gration of the idea of the Papacy witli 
doctrine of the Church .. . in the lig) 
a fuller knowledge of God’s purp) 
One may note that the Vatican dec) 
perhaps providentially, are only a 

ment, incomplete without the definitii 
the Church and its functions of whic} 
treatment of the Papacy was meaih 
be a part. For the moment we mut 
content with the endeavour “to Ww) 
stand the outlook of others.” The int 
of contemporary theology in organichl 
cepts of the Church, the living Myk 
Body of Christ, may be preparing they 
for reconciliation and progress inj 
future. 


E. R.- Harpy, 


Dr, Cronin’s New Novel & 
Tue Green Years. By A. J. CC® 
Little Brown*and Co., Boston. ‘% 


This is the very interesting sto’ 
Robert Shannon, an orphan _ sud 
confronted with the alien environme 
a small Scottish town where every 
about him—his name, his clothes ar 
religion—was unwelcome. 

Exposed to constant ridicule and 
persecution, he finds in old Cadger 
his irresponsible, amorous, and vai 
ous great-grandfather, a friend who 
him much sage-advice and repeated]: 
as a buffer between him and his pe 
tors. 

Gow, despite his manifold indiscrd 
is a lovable old reprobate, in whom 
ever nobility of character is by no 1 
wanting, as becomes evident befor 
story ends. 

All the characteristics that go t 
making of a successful novel are 
humor, pathos, excitement, skilful ¢ 
ation of character—all combined to 
an interest which never flags. 

In The Green Years Dr. Cronii 
tains the reputation established th 
his previous books of which the best I 
are The Citadel and The Keys ¢ 
Kingdom. | 
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Redemption and the Resur re 


Tue Cross ann THE ETERNAL « 
_ By Henry W. Clark. Macmilla ne 


Dr. Clark, a veteran scholar 
born in 1869—is one of the mos 
guished theologians among Engli 
gregationalists. And his book is 
a summing up and restatement o! 
logical position as a consiste 
_ which the death of Christ ha 
ad ieee part of the ie 
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vate. Latin theology erred by deal- are well treated by a former associate and OE a oan a 
th fallen man too much “as in a beloved admirer throughout the years. The COLLEGE WORK 


if a he anature inthe book has especial value for its many 
S. d Ff a oe an c ° : iv 

_. cao ie PR es and pictures of Dr. Freeman, his parishes, CALENDARS 

pate; ae as rage rather with projects, and friends. Numerous letters 

‘e . aie ness and dealt too are included or quoted, and the author 

ivith the penalties of the first rather has kept the flavor of biographical interest 


vith the correction of the second. throughout the telling of his story. Wash- | College Work Calendar 
eaditional evangelicalism, although — ington clergy and the many who have so sua: occu 


mnized the difference between sins richly benefitted by sojourns at the College 
hfulness, likewise centered too ex- of Preachers will enjoy this biography yy 
rely on Christ’s death; by that, it the man to whom they owe so very much. 
| the Atonement was effected com-- The whole work is one of enthusiastic 
;and “it remains only for man to admiration. One can forgive a less objec- 
mis share in the benefits of Christ’s tive approach until time has given the 
1 work’ and plead it before a God necessary perspective for a pwcer study 
arms from wrath to favor.” The of Bishop Freeman’s life than is possible 
ponce more is that “juridical status, so shortly after his death. 

icitual state, is the primary interest.” F. H. O. Bowman. 
rmption must include more than 

mess and Christ’s redemptive acts 


: l ’ ya ee 
not completed by the Cross; the full Dr. Fosdick’s Sermons 
tive process began with the Res- ae e A month at a glance— 
pon. To bring fallen man back to A GREAT Time To BE Ative. By Harry includes all church days. 
life-dynamic is essential; “it is Emerson Fosdick. Harper. $2.00. Space to note daily 
a Christ who is very God of very Ae hoo ke 98 oppelntme i: 
nat a life-dynamic can reside: it is SiS TOOK “COMrais 4) Tecct! SCrmOns Helps to organize your time. 


by the “Dean of the American Pulpit.” 
As its title indicates, the sermons are Compact, letter-size, stiff, 
concerned with the personal and social plastic binder. 
problems which confront Christians and In excellentetasics 
Christianity today, together with the lines 
of their solution in Christ. It could be TWO iE 
observed that the author has given us Academic or Church Year, Sept. to Sept. 
nothing new, and that he has said almost Calendar Year, January - December. 
the same things before: but a Cremona DEAL AS Girams 
is still worth the listening, even if it plays 
the same tune with variations. After the 9 f $4 Send cash or 
last war, a book was published entitled: oe check payable to 
“Preachers Present Arms.” Its material Sri 60cucach the Society, or 
“ 4 wees ; . k at your book- 
was gathered from some quite important Pestacid cash ee order te 
: . . . . e Ss ° 
pulpits of America, and it recorded certain Cinelioete sar rs 
super-patriotic utterances delivered in the | |. Church Society for College Work 
heat of non-combatant. fury. Not the least Cranbrook, Bloomfeld: Hille Alene 
compliment to Dr. Fosdick’s book is the 
prophecy that he will not need to take 
5 : back one sermon a decade or so from now! 
‘The fact of course is that no single 


: : |S) HIGGINS. 
of the Atonement ever is or can- J 


jolly adequate; the New Testament PR ch / hott 
ss themselves treated only separate Kierkegaardia __ Kuow Your & 


of the doctrine, with no attempt 


rist’s dying and rising that the life- Provides permanent record. 
cc becomes and is proved universal 
dduring.” In Dr. Clark’s contention, 
the Cross instead of being central 
_ preliminary step to the Resurrec- 
ihe step by which the local mani- 
on of Christ in His earthly life was 
ffrom the limitations of space and 
mid made available to all men every- 
2and forever. 

‘re is good Biblical support for this 
m and Dr. Clark appeals primarily 
_missionary speeches in Acts, in all 
ach the appeal is to the Resurrec- 
nd never to the Cross. Critics how- 
vill remonstrate that there is other 
[Testament material to which Dr. 
|has not done justice, especially in 
mvs and such passages as Revelation 


it forth as a whole. And similarly Eprryrnc Discourses. By Kierkegaard, For individual or group study. | 

rk has treated only one separate Vol. II in a series of four volumes, Eee 
of the doctrine. But this aspect he translated by Mrs. Swenson on the A study OF and not ABOUT vag 
reated with great skill; with such basis of notes left by her husband, the the Book of books. ae 
in fact, that although his discus- late Prof. David F. Swenson, and is- | 
noves chiefly within the range and sued by the Augsburg Publishing Recommended by 


logy of traditional evangelicalism, House. $1.50. 

of very different points of view , : ' : 
d much that they can endorse and The Edifying Discourses which Kierke- 
gaard published in groups of two or more 
Burton Scott Easton. during the years 1843-44 were soon after 
gathered into one volume entitled Eighteen 
E = -Edifying Discourses. It is these that the 
‘aphy of Bishop Freeman Augsburg Publishing House is now issu- 
is ing peacemeal at the price of $1.50 a vol- 
Man or Gop, JAMES EDWARD yme, which makes $6 for the set—in 
By Van Rensselaer Gibson. contrast to the price of $3 for which a 
lyn Publications, Yonkers. 1944. book of the same size, such as Training in 
03.00. Christianity, can be bought from_ the 
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Papers,” : Princeton University Press. It is deplora- ss for CHOIR GO’ 
friends of the late Bishop of t1¢ that when other publishers are re- -< ( PULPIT ROB 
- to be happy. to be able ducing the prices on SK’s works Augsburg | ‘ Vestments + Hangings * 
early date this life-story ayements them. It would be much WN 
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A , 
SELF- 
EXAMINATION 


A new pamphlet for general dis- 
tribution. Periodic self-examination 
‘is essential for all who would pro- 
gress in Christian Living. It should 
be made in order to know and to 
face facts concerning one’s spirit- 
ual state. 


Repentance should follow; i.e., 
genuine sorrow for past failures, 
_ full confession, and firm resolution 
| to amend. This pamphlet will be_ 
| very useful for home use. . 


Prices: Single copy, 5 cents; 
| Dozen, 50 cents; Fifty, $1.50. 


ee Postage Additional 
| rhage. : F 
Morehouse: Gorham Co. 


New York 17, N. Y° 


paper. Indeed in this second volume SK’s 
Discourses are contained in only 82 pages, 
so that to pad the volume 22 pages of 
front matter were added, including a 
biographical introduction (as though that 
sort of thing were still needed to preface 
every translation from SK!) and a fron- 
ticepiece which depicts SK’s father as a 
young man (than which nothing could be 
more irrelevant). It is also deplorable 
that the publisher allows about a year to 
elapse between the production of every 
volume in this series. 

Although I am scandalized at the cost 
of this publication and indignant at the 
delay, I welcome each new volume, and I 
applaud the zeal with which Mrs. Swen- 
son has labored to complete her husband’s 
work. Although these Discourses were 
among the first things SK wrote, they are 
among the last to be published. Indeed 
nothing of SK’s vast “literature” now 
remains unpublished except the two dila- 
tory volumes of this series and the big 
volume containing The Works of Love, 
translated by Mrs. Swenson, which the 
Princeton Press promises to issue next 
spring. That, too, belongs to the category 
of Edifying Discourses, of which there 
were 82 in all. They are far from being 
the least important things that SK wrote. 
Indeed, Martin Heidegger, whose ‘“Exis- 
tential Philosophy” was frankly dependent 
upon SK, affirms that the Edifying Dis- 
courses are more meaningful for philos- 
ophy than are his professedly philosophic 
things, which are too Hegelian in their 
terminology. But do not be affrighted by 
this. The Discourses were written for 
the people, and they are simple even when 
they are profound. 

To those who have religion at heart 
nothing is more heartening than the ob- 
servation that the Edifying Discourses, 
which in Germany were generally ignored 
and very tardily translated, make so strong 
an appeal to Britons and Americans that 
eight persons have labored to translate 
them and five publishers have united to 
bring them out, whereas only five persons 
were engaged in translating all the other 
works, which are incomparably more ex- 
tensive, and only two publishers have pro- 
duced them. 

Watter Lowrie. 


Act of Faith 


CHRISTIANITY AND Democracy. By 


Jacques Maritain. Scribners. Pp. 98. 
$1.25. 


It seems a pity to write disparagingly in 
review of anything from the pen of a great 
man and a brilliant Christian like Jacques 
Maritain. No student of contemporary 
Catholic philosophy and social thought 


will question his eminence. But honesty 


forces me to wonder whether “pot boiler’ 
is after all too strong a phrase to use in 
describing the present little volume. j 

After a short description of the col- 
lapse of middle-class civilization into an- 
other war, through a “coalition” which 
was “effected between the interests of the 
ruling classes” who could not rise above 
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fall), he argues that Christianity il 
linked to democracy but that demo! 
is linked to Christianity, if it meay 
survive. His main point in this Re | 
is to expose the fatal errors of hums) 
and liberal individualism, by critic 
them in terms of the Gospel’s law of} 
Incidentally the chapter on the “prot 
of Communism is again (I mean once } 
as in former books) a good deal } 
reasonable than the Roman _ hier 
shows any signs of becoming. 

The essay (it is nothing more) } 
written in 1942, perhaps the darkest 
of the war’ for lovers of democracy.} 
book therefore represents a splendid 
of faith by Maritain, but it says no 
not already published by him in | 
elaborate, lucid and persuasive form 
a little book for devotees, not fo! 
quirers. 


JosEPH FLETC 


Dr. Henry S. LErpEr. 


Freedom from Prejudice} 


Buirnp Spots. By Henry Smith L® 
Friendship Press. Cloth, $1.00; Fal 
60 cts. 


No life is free or full that is cloud 
some conscious or unknowing prej| 
One of the most dangerous bligh#l 
human personality today is that offp 
consciousness. The point of view of 
book is that every follower of Ch 
become free from all prejudice, if 
seriously undertake to analyze his ] 
dices. . 

The author has had abundant ¢ 
tunity to study the racial proble 
hand. Most of Dr. Leiper’s life 
spent in the field of race relation 
one way or another. Many will r 
this book as a revised edition of 
lished in 1929. The present ed 
cusses the more modern aspects 
inhumanity in connection with the 
conflict. 


be WAR BO} D vr a “blind fear of Communism” (remember Whenever a discussion of 
WAR BC NDS! | that Maritain, a Frenchman, saw France problem. ia cieails a 
' i , \ a So g =e a 6 oe thet 
; io =p woe, ae he 2 . un af 
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juntry there is usually one repre- 
ge of the school which says in de- 
bf inequalities, “Well, would you 
ur daugter to marry a Negro?” (or 
nese, or German, etc.). Exponents 
; attitude will be greatly helped by 
- this book. The discussion of this 
pial red herring is extremely fine. 
ALeiper’s whole approach is of inter- 
> approaches the problem of racial 
sce from the point of view that all 
ial prejudice of this kind is a type 
ital disease. He goes on to point 
ecific means to be taken to bring 
a cure. No honest reader can help 
cover his own prejudices, and by the 
act of discovering and admitting 
»e moves that much nearer to curing 
IVhis book at its very reasonable 
should be required reading for all 
con groups studying the problems 
re, 
Norman L. Foote. 


Faith Under Fire 


miAN CounTer-Atrack. By Hugh 
ttin, Douglas Newton, H. M. Wad- 
s, R. R. Williams. Scribners. Pp. 
$$1.50. 


full history of the 20th century 
jan martyrs has yet to be written. 
at is done it may well prove to be as 
ag, if not more so, as that of the 
Vhristians who gave their lives for 
ith. 

: little book is an excellent begin- 
jo the chronicling of the story of 
ith under fire. It is a_ straight- 
rd account of the way in which 
fhristians have met and defied the 
zht of paganism as epitomized in 
m wherever that philosophy has 
m conflict with Christian philosophy. 
is no propaganda here nor any 
details of the Nazi persecution. 
book makes me a little ashamed of 
ft, sentimental and easy-going relig- 
t left me feeling that American 
ianity had better get on its knees 
ractice a bit of flagellation if it 
3 to be as virile as that which shall 
ally arise in Europe. 

’ Gorpow: E. GILett. 


Pacifist Reasoning 


| Is rHe Victory. Edited by Harrop 
“reeman. Harper. Pp. 253-+x. $1.50. 


e are 13 essays by leading American 
ts, carefully worked together as a 
discussion of how to pattern the 
rhich will ultimately decide whether 
e won the war. Most of the authors 
ell known as Protestant ministers: 
Allen, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
ynes Holmes, E. Stanley Jones, 
uste, Kirby Page, Albert W. 
Clarence Picket. 
h these papers were written 
onference at Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals it is clear that the 
not agree with any such plan 
security organization, (a) be- 
f ts advocate disarmament 
ugh Dumbarton Oaks — 


Dr Ay 
CRONIN’S 


New Novel 


“The 


HE distinguished author of THE CITADEL 
and THE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM writes 
the deeply moving story of young Robert Shan- 
non, striving, against staggering odds, to salvage 
his own soul. It is inspiring in its spiritual over- 
tones, which give its most poignant episodes a 


warm, comforting glow. $2.50 
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The Solemn 


Joys of Advent. 


SOLEMN joys? Sounds paradoxical, we 
suppose, to this jitter-bug age in 
which we live. But, thank God, it is 
all as clear as the tones of a bell to 
Christian Churchmen, for to them 
those days of Advent leading up to 
The Nativity of Our Blessed Lord 
do take on both the solemnity and 
that joy which every Christian ex- 
periences when he contemplates the 
Feast upon which God Our Father 
gave unto us His Only Begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him 
might not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life. 


Don’t you just love the stately and 
deep-reaching Collects for Advent, 
and especially the one for the First 
Sunday, which must be used every 
day until Christmas—and that great 
one for the Fourth Sunday, too? 
And the hymns! We simply cannot 
sing them unmoved, and when the 
old traditional No. 66 (we simply 
cannot get used to the numbers in 
that new hymnal) “O Come, O 
Come, Emmanuel” breaks forth, if 
you don’t want to sing, just get out 
of the way of a man we know who 
does—and, Friends, we mean SING! 
And that goes for old Numbers 55 
and 56, too. And for “Bible Sun- 
day”, the Second Sunday, be sure 
and sing lovely, simple old No. 59. 
A lot of those jingly, noisy, showy 
processionals and recessionals leave 
us cold, musically and every other 
way, but those quiet, simple little 
collect-like hymns thrill us to our 
spiritual cores. Don’t they touch you, 
too? They are quite priceless. 


Solemn joys! Aye, and as The Great 
Day nears, God grant that we all 
may be found on our knees in a 
quiet corner of our churches, making 
good confessions to our Priests, of 
all our frailties, our sins, our mean- 
nesses — those ugly sides of us that 
we guard so jealously from our 
friends and loved ones, but which 
God The Father, through Mother 
Church and that marvellous Sacra- 
ment of Holy Penance, will gladly 


give you through His Agent (your 
priest) the absolution and remission 
of all your sins. “He pardoneth and 
absolveth all those truly repent, 
and unfeignedly believe His Holy 
Gospel.” 


-‘Let’s make this Advent Season truly 
|| one of solemn joy and preparation 

| q 
a lives, and to give Jesus through our 


§ | church, the largest offering of money 
Hite Him before. That offering, plus 
ye cleansed heart, will be just 
lessed Lord Jesus would most 


art Sante, as a meee 


_ take from you, if penitent, and will - 


for Christmas, in our hearts and our _ 


(“they brought unto Him gold-—”? 
P remember?) that we ever have made | 


the Christmas gift which || 


lave from you, especially if || 


i] 


does not exclude disarmament as an 
eventuality) and (b) because the authors 
want the vanquished, the Fascist nations, 
to have a part in planning the security. 
Neither of these requirements stands much 
chance of operating in the real-life build- 
ing of the postwar order. 

Some of these essays evoke the reader’s 
genuine appreciation of their quiet intel- 
ligence and integrity. Others seem more 
logical than practical. One’s agreement or 
disagreement will depend on how much 
he sympathizes with the statements of 
principle elucidated at the beginning by 
Holmes, Page, and Muste. I know of no 
recent publication which gives interested 
readers as much of the “cream of the 
crop” as this one. Among other questions 
it raises this: Why are these men more 
realistic about the economic factors of 
peace than many who claim (I believe 
correctly) to be more realistic about the 
fact of power in world relations? It is a 
pity that the book is not indexed; other- 
wise it might have been a handy reference 
for up-to-date pacifist reasoning. 

JosEpH FLETCHER. 


Ayer Lectures 


Tue Arts AND Reticion. By Albert E. 
Bailey, with Kenneth John Conant, 
Henry Augustine Smith, and Fred 
Eastman. Macmillan. Pp. 180. $2.50. 


This book, which is the Ayer Lectures 
of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
for 1943, is a brilliant summary of the 
relations of the arts to religion and their 
expression of religion. 

The introductory essay on “The Anti- 
quity and Universality of the Arts” is 
both sound scholarship and good reading. 
Professor Bailey’s conclusions will give 
some pain to those who think that Chris- 
tian worship started as a brand new 
thing, totally disconnected from either 
Hebrew or Gentile antiquity. 

For those familiar with the ground 
work he is covering, there will be much 
satisfaction with his careful distinction as 
to what was the ethos governing each type 
of worship. He makes several original ob- 
servations that are worthy of note: One, 
the introspective quality of Plainsong; 


two, the constantly increasing liturgical 


tempo of the Litany. 

The first chapter entitled “The Expres- 
sion of Religion in Painting and Sculp- 
ture” is well documented and superbly 
illustrated. Professor Conant, of Har- 


| vard, does the section on architecture. His 
| own vast learning and appreciation of Or- 


thodoxy result in as fine a statement on 
Byzantine art as this reviewer has ever 


| read. By close and careful Regal with 
| the Ch 


urch’s” ithevley, plus the 
| resulting fr ‘iy 
| Seed 
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it is to be noted with pleasure thy 
magnificent Orthodox liturgical mu} 
the Russian Church is treated with} 
ligence and understanding. His apg) 
tion of the solid Lutheran traditio} 
the little-known Calvinist tradition, 
careful distinction between good | 
song and degenerate floridity shoy 
touch of the expert. 

The section on drama is done b} 
Fred Eastman of the faculty of the 


cago Theological Seminary. The 
are extremely easy about “the draij 
the Eucharist,” but unfortunateb) 


word “dramatic” is frequently used # 
what is meant is “theatrical.” Ea) 
complains, not only of the lack of 
theater” in our services and in our pif 
ing, but also of a more serious li 
the parson’ s failure to appreciat) 
drama in which he and his people « 4 
volved. 4 

Applied to worship, his rules are 
helpful, chiefly through his insister 
the fact that it is offered to God anc 
be judged by its total effect. His ob 
tions on what announcements do 
continuum of the service will delig 
heart of every liturgist. 

The conclusions, while of cours: 
cerned chiefly with Protestant wi 
are invaluable and distinctly worth® 
ing. Too often, in our irritation wi 
sheerly theatrical, we forget th! 
drama requires expert stage manag’ 
This is not so much to impress the # 
as to prevent minor irritations fro} 
pressing them and interfering wif 
Church’s corporate life of prayer. 

The book is well illustrated, its’ 
graphy and indices most satisfactory 

Epwarp N. 
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The New Testament | 


THE New TESTAMENT OF Our Lol 
Saviour Jesus Curist. T 
from the Vulgate by Ronald 
Sheed and Ward, 1944, pp. 
$3.00. 


Ronald Knox has been a promine 
ure of English Church life for 
generation, and one of that 
religious wits who have done so 
make Roman Catholicism fashi 
attractive to intellectuals. It w 
request of the Roman hierarchy 
land and Wales that he un 


four or five years. The resu 
oughly competent piece of | 
the viewpoint of both. 
scholarship and English, ie 
The langu: 
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‘7:3; too many people take it to 
i ray of light, not a timber or plank. 
‘John 8:25 the better rendering is 
ound in Knox’s footnote, not in the 


isignor Knox keeps the Greek con- 
) in view and does not bind himself 
‘Vulgate textual content and ren- 
’Thus, in Rom. 5:13 he does not 
nt “in Adam” all men sinned. A 
inating judgment comes out both 
translation and in the footnotes, 
are numerous but yet do not over- 
ae beok. He believes, for example, 
t. Paul probably did have Titus 
wised (Gal. 2: 3-5), and translates 
wskopot of Phil. 1:1 as “pastors,” 
upposing with St. Chrysostom that 
word includes presbyters also. He 
jot insist on calling the presbyters 
sesus “priests” (Acts 20: 17). 
course it is only to be expected that 
iterpretations will be within the 
vork of the Roman Church’s doc- 
and its official judgment in critical 
s. No reference is made to the 
insecurity of St. John 7: 53—8:11, 
the canonicity of St. Mark 16: 9-20 
se authenticity of the Latin inter- 
m in I John 5:7f, are defended. 
att. 1:25 is held not to impugn the 
ial virginity of Mary; our Lord’s 
rs were cousins (St. Matt. 12:46); 
was on the Cross for but three 
.despite St. Mark 15:25; in Rom. 
‘He “imparts holiness to those who 
Yeir stand upon faith in him”; and 
ste on St. Matt. 12:32 interprets 
2smy against the Holy Spirit as 
ing the known truth.” 
3 reviewer frankly prefers modern 
utions which are not trammeled by 
astical prejudgments, but such ver- 
are not open to devout Roman 
ics for devotional reading, and 
gnor Knox has done them a great 
- in providing them with the best 
of his Church’s noble scholarly 
on. 
SHERMAN E. JOHNSON. 


Using and Understanding 
the Lectionary 


AmericAN Lectionary. By Bayard 
e Jones. Pp. ix+163. Morehouse- 
ham, New York. 1944. $2.50. 


is book is designed to further the 
tanding and facilitate the use of 
w official Lectionary of the Protes- 
Episcopal Church in the United 
of America, adopted by the General 
ntion in October, 1943... . Its pri- 
motive is to furnish to the clergy 
‘Church a convenient guide to the 
of suitable sets of lessons ... in 
iral alternatives of the Sundays of 
ristian Year.” 

r Iy The Church Year, reviews 
years of trial and experimentation 
e gone into the new lectionary 
Is the names of those who gave 
ted labor in the task assigned 
ter II sketches the development 
tian Year from earliest times, 
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For a serious reader 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE CULTURAL CRISIS 
by Charles D. Kean 


Rector, Grace Episcopal Church, Kirkwood, Missouri; 
formerly, assistant at St. George’s Church, New York 


In this searching study Mr. Kean deals with the basic problems of our 
contemporary culture. Showing how belief in economic determinism 
| and social theories has piled up our troubles, he contends that the only 
solution lies in the acceptance of a religious interpretation of life. 
There is an introduction by Reinhold Niebuhr. $2.00 


For young people — 


| COME AND SEE 
by Helen Allen 


“A pageant of people, each of whom has reflected the power of God 
in his life and work.” 


“Gives the impression that the church is on the move and very much 
alive.” 


| “A thrilling little book, beautifully written, every page aglow with life.” 


One sees in this stirring March of Faith the great figures of all times 
and the secret of the universe — that joy comes through service. 
$1.25 
At your church bookstore 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


you especially love... 


Perwaps a mother or father 
whose eyesight is beginning 
to dim. Or a just-married 
couple starting life in a 
new home... they’ll need 
a Bible for reference and 
records. Or children—every 
boy and every girl should 
have a Bible. 

Only a limited number of 
Bibles are available this 
Christmas due to wartime 
shortages. If your bookseller 


cannot supply you now, , 
please be patient. Ask to e 
see National Bibles which 
have been America’s favor- 
‘ites for more than 80 years. 
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Who will pray for the repose of your soul? 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


is composec of communicants of the Anglican Church 
pledged to pray for the repose of the souls of departed 
members and for all the Faithful Departed and to 
promote the celebration of Requiem Masses with proper 
ceremonial and vestments 

For further information, address the Superior General 
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showing how the Cycle of Sundays col- 
lided with the Fixed Festivals, in the 
matter of assigned Scriptures. Cranmer’s 
plan of reading the entire Bible (with a 
few exceptions) during a calendar year 
finally broke down with the increased use 
of Proper Lessons. Chapter III, The Use 
of Holy Scriptures in Worship, is espe- 
cially fine and should be required of all 
theological students and most clergy. It 
makes the important points that in no 
other church is so great a place given to 
the reading of Scriptures in orderly fash- 
ion as in the Anglican Church; the Juda- 
istic and Christian religions are unique 
in being founded on history as well as 
being in history; from early times lections 
from Scripture were used as bases for 
homilies; it was the use of certain books 
at the Eucharist which established them 
as Christian Scriptures. Up until the end 
of the third century the Eucharistic Lit- 
urgy was the only corporate service for 
the whole congregation. 

Chapter IV, The Revision of the Lec- 
tionary, analyses previous lectionaries and 
especially faults the 1928 plan whereby 
the reading and often re-reading of 
“favorite, passages” greatly limited the 
scope of Scripture read in a given year; 
and also deferred unduly exposition to 
narrative. There “are 540 Sunday lessons 
in the revised Lectionary and only 11 
passages are repeated on a second occa- 
sion in the pattern of the year, and only 
12 more duplicate liturgical Epistles and 
Gospels.” Course reading is included from 
Trinity to Advent, and excluded from 
Advent to Trinity. The result is four 
complete annual courses of lessons. Chap- 
ter V, The Lectionary for Sunday, shows 
that the Sunday lections need to be com- 
plete in themselves, since very few lay- 
people attend church on weekdays. Chap- 
ter VI, The Lectionary for Weekdays 
explains that the Weekday Lessons cover 
the whole Bible, with a few omissions, in 
a year. This is the daily office of the clergy. 
Chapter VII is on The Use of the Psalter. 
It became obvious to the Commission, as 
their work progressed, that they must do 
for the Psalter lections what they had 
done for the Scripture passages: that is, 
conform the Psalter, so far as possible, 
to the Christian Year. This has been done, 
although the more familiar course method 
is a permitted alternate. Chapter VIII, 
The Themes on the Sunday Choices makes 
helpful statements of themes. Chapter LX, 
Alternative Epistles and Gospels for 
Weekdays, is a proposed Table, which 
while not official, has much to recommend 
it. Churches having weekday celebrations 
do find it monotonous to use the same 
Epistle and Gospel seven or more times. 
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_ material or new thinking which 


Social Ethics 


Justice AND Wor tp SOcIETY. By. : 
rence Stapleton. Chapel Hill: Uniy 
ty of North Carolina Press. Pp, 
$2.00. 


I 
a 

Miss Stapleton is an English te: y 
at Bryn Mawr, which shows itself i 
lucid style; her training at the Lo 
School of Economics is revealed ir | 
critical way she handles her material 
experience in the Massachusetts Pie 
Employment service is a guarante/§ 
practical judgment. All of this is ing 
tant to explain about her book beg 
the book, in its quiet way, is an impofl 
treatment of a fundamentally impo 
problem in our day; namely, on § 
basis can we possibly regard one kir 
society as “better” than another? Is 
any criterion for social policy, in the 
analysis, other than the subjective § 
therefore ephemeral standard that “™ 
thinking” provides? 

Men once found authority in the 
of Nature, the Lex naturae of the 
and the moral theologians, the | 
which is both explicit and implicit if} 
Constitution of the United States. 
writer is clear enough that we can’t 
demn Nazism or any other ism if § 
is no universally valid idea of justici) 
existed once, until liberalism buried if 
things stand now we can, at best, ® 
choose to dislike some social policies} 
“prefer” others. 

Miss Stapleton sees that in disca’ 
the Natural Law concept because ¢ 
naive accretions in the past we 
thrown out the baby with the bath w 
One could quarrel a bit with her 
that the concept was in the Middle 
more particularized than was actuall#} 
case. But that’s minor, and even the 
cal critics are bound to agree with he 
no mere revival of Natural Law cri 
will serve this age’s need of a guy 
principle of social ethics. What is ne 
as her orderly chapters demonstrate, ® 
re-hearing of the principle itself, and 
need seems to be dawning on a hopel 
and haplessly pragmatic generatiom 
social philosophers. a 

The recent work of Jacques Mai 
(The Rights of Man and Natural L 
a Protestant treatment like Horton 
Christendom last year, and now a 
theological study like this one, all 
fit together as straws in the wind. 

JosePH FLETC: 


What to Think About the Bil 


Tue RELEVANCE OF THE Biss. By E 
Rowley. Pp. 192. Macmillan. $1 Fy, 
This book will not bring to the ave 

Anglican cleric a great amount 


already accepted in his own tra 
thought. However, it wil 
sable review of the m 
Biblical study c 
illustrative 


| BOOKS 


sist position in a thoroughly devast- 
wnner. He also feels that the purely 
gc approach to the Bible is insuffi- 
[This does not mean that he does 
scept with gratitude the work. of 
i criticism. He accepts with praise 
:Is that the scientific approach often 
scompletely the spiritual meaning of 
ssage being studied. Professor Row- 
ds that the Bible should be regarded 
ently as a book of religion, neither 
yone level of spiritual revelation nor 
va mere scientific text book. The ap- 
pns to modern life are quite brief, 
eir quality is excellent. 
: standard of reference in matters of 
ion should be the life of Jesus 
That.is to say that, if the idea of 
wxpressed in the Old Testament is 
“es cruel, vindictive, or unjust, that 
thould not be accepted as a true 
: of the character of God. Plainly 
ee should realize that God does not 
wand change through the time span 
id in the Old Testament, but men 
zand change in their knowledge of 


ssually fine is the well reasoned dis- 
1 of “Sin in the Thought of the 

The application here to present 
ving, especially in relation to war- 
problems needs to be said, not only 
ks but in the pulpit. 

book is well written and well rea- 

Fortunately it is lacking in the 
overwhelming detail of technical 
ology which has prevented many 
ibooks on this subject from being 
ttood and read by the average edu- 
man of our day. 

NorMan L. Foote. 


For the Laity 


Man Wuo WanrtTED To Know. By 


ves W. Kennedy. Morehouse-Gor- 


.. Pp. 159. $2.00. 


s book is intended primarily for the 
and is based on the contents of a 
of religion held in the author’s par- 
d conducted by him. 

addition to an apparent verbatim 
ription of the man’s nine lectures, 
is a thread of comment by a layman 
enthusiasm for a school of religion 
rer dubious at first but rises almost 
static heights before the book is 
_ This hypothetical layman, “Mr. 
” feels that the lectures have opened 
* for broader understanding of the 
h’s life and is determined to dig 
nd look further for more of this 
owledge. 

e of the subjects dealt with in the 
ire the Bible, prayer, creeds, sacra- 
worship, Church history, and 
customs. Obviously, in such a wide 
treatment is sketchy. The book’s 
rit seems to be that it was written 
and not with posterity in mind. 
boost is given to Forward—Day 
yy having a word about this im- 
levotional manual referred to in 


some real merit as sup- 
for those preparing for 
: for some rather seri- 


’ 


ous theological defects that almost nullify 
its usefulness. The author in his zeal to 
simplify the Christian faith, makes a 
series of strange blunders—the most glar- 
ing being a quoted declaration that Jesus 
Christ was “created.” His authority for 
this bit of peculiar heresy is W. M. Hor- 
ton in his Our Eternal Contemporary. It 
is amazing that a priest of the Church 
would repeat a denial of the eternality of 
our Lord. : 
As a matter of fact this whole matter 
of historic Creeds of Christendom makes 
Mr. Kennedy pretty impatient generally 
and he explains away in one sentence “the 
descent into hell” and the ‘Resurrection 
of the body.” There are other examples. 
He quotes a creed he feels might help 
the modern man “to get at the eternal 
truths more easily than the ancient state- 
ments of belief.: This “creed,’ to use a 
flattering term, is found in H. D. A. 
Major’s, The Creeds of Modern Man. 
For those who have not seen it, and I 
dare say they are legion, I quote this 
nebulous, evasive bit in its entirety: 


I believe in God, the Father of all and in 
Jesus Christ, Revealer of God and Savior 
of men: 

And in the Spirit of Holiness, which is 
the Spirit of God and Jesus. 

By which Spirit man is made divine; 

I acknowledge the Communion of all 
faithful people 

In beauty, goodness and truth... 

And I believe in the forgiveness of sins, 

The glory of righteousness, 

The victory of love, and the Eternal Life. 


Little more remains to be said. I can 
only feel distress in seeing inexcusable 
errors mar what might otherwise have 
been a pleasant and somewhat helpful 
book. Perhaps if the author had not leaned 
so heavily on a melange of heterodox writ- 
ten references he might have made a more 
notable contribution to religious litera- 
ture. 

FrepericK B. MULLER. 


Prayer Book and Hymnal 


Book oF Common Prayer, with THE 
_Hymnat, 1940. New York. Oxford 
University Press. 


In these days of flimsy books one is 
happy to see and to feel the new Oxford 
University Press edition of the Prayer 
Book, with Hymnal. In the edition before 
me (which is of the medium size), the 
binding is splendid in its leather; and the 
pages are thin and strong, of the kind one 
has not seen for a long while and scarcely 
expected to see soon again. 

A word first about the Hymnal section. 
Here are all the 600 hymns of the 1940 
book, both words and melodies; the Can- 
ticles of Morning and Evening Prayer 
pointed for Anglican chanting; the melody 


for all the Eucharistic music; an index of | 


tunes and one of the first lines of hymns. 

The Prayer Book (which is of course 
the 1928 book) has the new lectionary. 
This is so clearly set forth that it is pleas- 
ant to look up the lessons. There is no 
crowding of text. Morning Prayer and 
Evening Prayer lessons are not crammed 


‘on a single page, but are listed on parallel 


pages. The Psalter selections recommend- 
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FOR SALE 


The Westminster Peal of four heavy 
bells formerly located in the tower of St. 
Agnes’ Chapel, Trinity Parish, New York 
City, which is now being razed. We have 
purchased the beautifully toned bells 
which were originally made by our com- 
pany. They will be reconditioned for re- 
This peal can 


sale and fully guaranteed. 
be seen and heard at our foundry, 22 
River St., Troy, N. Y., in the near future, 
Full information upon request, 


MENEELY BELL CO. 
22 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
‘Phone—Troy 525 


Ghe Payne Spiers Studies Inc. 


» Studies t ( 
p Paterson, (3) Rew dersey i 
Church Furnishings ’ 

Carved Wood 
Memorials 
Gablets 


Stained Glass 


-+ Inquiries Solicited - - 


1 tion and rates, write . 


| 281 Fourth Ave. New Y 


SURPLICES — STOLES 
VESTMENTS 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CASSOCKS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 
Choir Vestments in All Styles 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


The American Church Union, Inc. 


Organized to defend and extend the 
Catholic faith and heritage of the 
Episcopal Church. Every loyal Churchman 
should be a member. Send for Statement. 


GENERAL SECRETARY 


Box 455 Rosemont, Pa. | 


Hace 
Benise, Milan and Rose Point 
Altar laces mended and cleaned 


Marian Powys 
556 Madison Ave., New York 
DEVONSHIRE LACE SHOP 


BRUGLER HOUSE 


on Rye Lake, near White Plains, N. Y. 
offers clergymen and other active Church > 
workers the quiet surroundings of a small | 
estate for a holiday or vacation. For ae 


R. P. KENT, Secy. 


ork, N.Y. Se 
i ae 


CLASSIFIED 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Died 
THOMAS—Entered into Life Eternal, in New 
York City, on October 28th, Bernardine Russell 
Thomas, daughter of the late Frances Elizabeth 


and John Henry Edson. Wife of the late James 
Provoost Thomas and beloved mother of Richard 
Russell, Williamson, and the late James Provoost 
Thomas, jr. ‘“‘May her soul through God’s Mercy 
rest in peace.” 


ALTAR BREAD 


ALTAR BREAD made at St. Margaret’s Con- 
vent, 17 Louisburg Square, Boston, Mass. Price 
and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders 1 ald filled, Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, 


ART SERVICE 


SPECIAL ART SERVICE. All types of hand 
lettering. Small signs for special occasions Bes 
notices, for your church bulletin board. Old Eng- 
lish lettering and illumination on diplomas, me- 
morials, altar cards, etc., a specialty. As secondary 
to parish duties, ‘the service will be somewhat 
slow, but careful. Samples on request. Trinity 
Sees Studio, 120 South Church St., Jacksonville, 
nois. 


CHOIR AND CHURCH GOWNS 


BLACK CHOIR GOWNS from rental stock $5.00 
up. Lindner, 153 LC West 33rd St., New 
York 1, N. Y. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


FOLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 
chairs. Full upholstered seat and form-fitting 
Rubber feet. Send for sample. Redington 

Co., Dept. 77, Scranton 2, Pa. 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 


_ SAVE 50% on Mimeograph Paper, stencils and 

io Send 30 cts. for 3 sample stencils. One lb. 

$2 ink only $1. Catalogue free. Gillisupply, 5348 
Barry Ave., Chicago, I 


LIBRARIES 


P ‘2 beat hel of Religious Books and Sets pur- 
for cash. Write Baker’s Book Store, 1019 
Wealthy, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 


LIBRARY OF ST. BEDE, 175 East 71st Street, 
New York 21, N. Open Monday to Friday, 

inclusive, 2:00-5:30 P.M., and Tuesday evening, 

7:30-9:30. 

Re 


MARAE PEABODY Lending Library of 
urch ie peri by mail. Return postage the 

the Hy Address: Lending Library, Convent 
a of he loly “Nativi , Fond du Lac, Wis. 


_ (A) Altar Bread, apatite, 
é s, Boarding, Deaths, Church 
is] ings jane and Vestments, Marriages, 
3 emorials, Personals, Positions Of- 
tadio Broadcasts, Resolutions Special 

s, and all other solid copy classifications, 
only Positions Wanted: 6 cts. a word | 
msertion; 5 cts. a word an insertion for 

) consecutive insertions; and 4 cts. a word 
_for 13 or more consecutive inser- 
advertisements, same rates (as 
plus 25 cts. service 
>) Positions wanted 
mn, 4 cts. le 3 to | 
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ed with the new lectionary are in a column 
beside the lessons; but in the Psalter ifself 
the old system of day numbers is retained. 
(One may use, therefore, whichever sys- 
tem he prefers for reading the Psalms.) 
Lessons and Psalms for the fixed holidays 
and for special occasions are presented 
with similar roominess. All in all, it is a 
very practical and beautiful book. 

The publishers advise that the medium 
and large sizes are now available, but that 
the small size edition will probably not 
be ready until some time next year. 

Hewitt B. VINNEDGE. 


Perspective on Time 


Tue Bone AND THE Star. By Dorothy 
Donnelly. Sheed and Ward. $2.25. 


The title and the purpose of this vol- 
ume are fascinating. Mrs. Donnelly is 
seeking to reconcile Sir James Frazer’s 
Golden Bough, the writings of Freud, and 
the Book of Genesis. Her honest effort 
deserves attention. She consciouslv faces 
both Pithecanthropus and Adam. She has 
taken ahold of Freud without letting that 
master of suggestion get her in his grip. 
Her subtitle is ““I'wo Perspectives on the 
Scene of Time.” The sense of Time draws 
us in this century. We read Time, we 
discuss Time and the River, Still Time to 
Die, we hum “Time Waits for No One,” 
CUGE 

Mrs. Donnelly is modest, and, in some 
ways, her book is useful from the very 
fact that it is not the product of a scholar. 
Her thinking strikes the level of most 
earnest Christians who try to keep up to 
date in their reading. Yet the book is not 
exciting reading. She handles her vast 
subject after the manner of a meditation. 
Much of the time, it has seemed to me 
she is addressing herself and is not inviting 
the attention of a reader. 

But there are occasional flashes of strong 
writing. As she approaches her conclusion 
there is this paragraph. 

“The fearful command, Go! which is 
stressed in Genesis, is now replaced by the 
invitation, Come. He that thirsteth. let 
him come. The neuroses brought about 
by fears are now dispelled, for again and 
again the king says to his children, Fear 
not ... and in their place is the peace 
which accompanies love. The new com- 

mandments are, Ahide in my: love, and 
love one another. This means clearly the 
end of narcism, the end of the fateful 
disintegration which began in the Garden.” 
; Francis J. BLooncoon. 


Illustrated Negro Spiritual 


Were You THere Wien THEY Cruci- 
FIED My T orp? By Allan Rohan Crite. 
Harvard University Press. $3.00. 


This book has 39 illustrations of the 
text of the famous Negro spiritual. It is 
dedicated to the memory of Fr. Powell, 


In strict accordance with the words 
hte ee es by the fi 


BOOKS 


- to abstract thought and moralis 


_ Western philosophies only confu 


tet 


ample, runs down between small 
houses, factories, and tenements, | 
Blessed Virgin, St. John, and the so 
are all in authentic costumes, but th 
standers will be in the dress of our® 
time. With complete consistency, all, 
figures are black—our Lord, the si! 
the bystanders and the acomere 

The drawings move with a deep lit! 
cal spirit and one of the most effel 
illustrations in the entire book is: 
mysterious lighting of the Paschal CJ 
from the light coming’ through the we 
in our Lord’s hand. 

For Crite, as for the ancient Ch! 
angels are majestic beings of any 
world, not just humans with wing) 
tached. There is a virility about his’ 
ures of Christ, which is a vast imp 
ment on most iconography and whef 
arrives at spiritual movement, he 
ages to give just that impression, @ 
change from the earthy to the heave 
which starts with the Resurrection 
continues through the Ascension, is nb 
ed: 

The Ascension itself is superb. Th 
ure of our Lord is diaphanous and§ 
definite movement, both up and out, i 
best ancient tradition. 

Mention should be made of the spl 
small decorations on the pages opf 
the illustrations. 

The book is not recommended 
“people who like Negroes,” rather 
commended to all people who wish te 
a fellow Christian in sincere medita} 
on the Passion, Resurrection, and A 
sion of our Lord. 


i 
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Apologia for Subjectivism 


SLAVERY AND FreEvom. By Nicolas Ip 
yaev. Scribners. Pp. 271. $2.75. 


The word mongering in this book té 
me to describe it as a piece of s¢ 
theological gnosticism. We have he 
curious medley of ideologies, includin’ 
“personalism” of Scholastic philosoj 
like Maritain, the newly publici 
and Thou” philosophy of Martin 
and the mystical social-emotion of O 
dox “sobornost” all rolled into one. { 
limits will not permit enough ampl 
tion to make this description mean | 
to most readers of a church periodice 

The book was first published in 
land, as a translation from the Fren 
Sarivudte and Society. This is a 
title. Put in a nutshell, Berdyaev 
last revealed his pretepened “i 
former! His steady regress thro 
years from social awareness and 


cism is now complete; his attemp 
the terminology of various an 


distorts the simple worl 
he ne ected afi 


‘scence of the anti-rational attitude 


lucidity of expression. Its most 
secular form was found, of course, 
i “blood and soil” arguments. This 
revolt against reason, to be quite 
bout it, and this reviewer finds it 
i unpalatable in a “religious” writer 
fascist theorist! 
ining I have seen in a long time so 
ilustrates the old saw that mysticism 
tin mist, centers in “I” and ends in 
It isn’t Catholic or Protestant or 
dox. No wonder Berdyaév shared 


WAR SERVICE 
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Bulgakoff’s faint aroma of heterodoxy! 
Their Paris enterprise in “Action Ortho- 
doxe” to develop the social side of their 
Church thought is now dead. Fr. Florov- 
sky was right to mistrust Berdyaev’s nega- 
tive or mystical theology in which God 
Himself is eternally born out of a dark 
Abyss, Ungrund, divine Nothingness. The 
Ungrund has finally got Beryaev, and 
swallowed him. 

Some readers may be curious enough 
to get and read a book that so successfully 
agitates a normally calm reviewer. Good 
luck to them. They’ll need it. 

JOSEPH FLETCHER. 


(Continued from page 10) 
es to the Dean 
By E. R. ScHAUFFLER 


When a young man is in the army 
br navy in wartime and knows that 
idenly may meet death at any turn, 
m God, in prayer and in going to 

often become very important to 
WVhat in the past may have been a 
ot, half-meant gesture, which would 
a fellow’s mother, turns into a 
reality. Many young soldiers and 
have written to Dean Claude W. 
se of Grace and Holy Trinity 
iral in Kansas City to tell him that 
years the United States has been at 


se of the letters are deeply serious, 
are gay, all have a sincerity about 
which is unmistakable. They come 
a wide variety of men—those who 
<nown privilege and those to whom 
y has been a constant companion. 
of them grew up as boys in Grace 
oly Trinity Cathedral, others were 
ers to the big stone church at 415 
Thirteenth Street until the army 
1em to school in Kansas City. Dean 
sé is planning to publish excerpts 
some of the letters in a booklet, 
e he believes they will help mem- 
f his flock. 

ard Cowell once was a bat boy for 
sas City Blues, professional base- 
ub. He grew up in the neighbor- 
f the cathedral. From somewhere in 
outh Pacific he wrote to Dean 


t some time in New Caledonia 
was a very pretty island. Then I 
Munda for a while. I was really 
eave there, as it was plenty hot. 
rdly rest 2t night on account of 
mbers. 
ue about there not being any 
a foxhole. A guy really prays 
come over. Am still carrying 
yer Book you gave me and read it 
looking forward to the day 
again set foot in the church 
ge 


ell. 


Ireland, where he had become leader of 
an army division dance orchestra. He was 
lucky, Sullivan wrote, to have been able 
to keep up his music. He remembered a 
midnight Christmas service here two 
years ago, and he concluded, “After two 
years of war, I pray more fervently than 
ever that the time will come soon when 
peace in our time wiil again prevail, and I 
hope those in authority will make a peace 
pleasing to almighty God—the only way 
a lasting peace can be had.” 

Many letters show the deep concern of 
servicemen with what the peace is to be. 
The writers feel that they can win the 
war, but that they must leave to others 
the making of a peace that will endure. 
Dean Sprouse often has been consulted 
by soldiers who have qualms about killing. 
Frequently they say that if they met a 
German or a Jap walking down the street, 
they would not try ‘to kill him. Dean 
Sprouse’s reply is that the German and 
the Jap at war is not walking down our 
streets, but is trying to kill not only us, 
but all in which we believe. 

George E. Swope, once an employee of 
a local insurance corporation, wrote from 
Alabama: 

“December 31—What a night that was 
.. . drier than a Martini with an olive. 
Now how is a soldier to celebrate New 
Year’s Eve in such a fashion? It almost 
had me stumped for a while and finally 
ended up in going to the USO and at- 
tending a party. Entertainment was in the 
form of games, such as ‘Drop the Hand- 
kerchief’, ‘Round the Mulberry Bush’ 
(minus the bush), ‘Spinning the Bottle’ 
(empty, of course), but no ‘Post Office.’ 

“January 6—In addition to the usual 
duties I appeared before a board of of- 


-ficers to be interviewed for Officers’ Can- 


didate School. Dressed in my best clive 
drab and with a snappy salute delivered 


to the major, I was asked to sit down and 


tell them what I knew. Well, that didn’t 
take long. The members of the board 
seized the opportunity to rid the post of 
me and graded my feeble efforts ‘excel- 
lent.’ ” bac 

Swope received a commission 

Alfred K. Louie, a Chinese corporal 
from San Francisco, is one of the dean’s 
most constant correspondents. While in 


e radio school he attended church regularly 
at the cathedral and was a dinner guest — 
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LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


PURE IRISH LINEN. Limited quantities of a 

few numbers are still available to Parishes 
needing replacements. Prices controlled by O.P.A 
rules. Samples free. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 146, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


CATHEDRAL STUDIOS, Washington and Lon- 

don. Church Vestments, plain or embroidered, 
surplices, exquisite Altar linens, stoles, burses, and 
veils. Materials by the yard. See my new book, 
Church Embroidery, a complete instruction; 128 
pages. 95 illustrations. Price $4.50. Also my Hand- 
book for Altar Guilds. Price 50c. L. V. Mackrille, 
{1 W. Kirke Street, Chevy Chase, Md., 30 minutes 
from U. S. Treasury, Tel. Wisconsin 2752. 


MISSAL STAND 


WANTED a brass Missal stand, either new or 

second hand, if in good condition. Write to 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Box 963, Klamath 
Falls, Oregon. 


ORGAN WANTED 


WANTED—A 3 or 4 manual pipe organ for 
Eastern parish. Reply Box A-2918, The Living 
Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, Episcopalian, fully 
trained and experienced, to supervise small case- 

work agency in eastern seaboard locality. Academic 

and Professional references. Salary $3,000. Reply 

ae C-2920, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, 
is. 


RETIRED or near retirement age. Widower or 

single, who could carry extra services in western 
parish. Some clerical work. Address Box B-2921, 
The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


HOUSEMOTHER wanted immediately for girls’ 
boarding school; position includes supervising 
running of the dormitory, services, and meals, 
planning recreational activities; prefer woman be- 
tween 40 and 55, interested in children. Small 
dormitory, girls of high school age. Permanent 
position; attractive salary and maintenance. Reply 
pee B-2923, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, 
is. 


HOUSEMOTHER wanted for boys. Send replies 
oF Box J-2919, The Living Church, Milwaukee 
35 is. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER desires po- 

sition. Many years experience with boys and 
mixed choirs, also with choral societies. ‘Teacher 
of organ, vocal and piano. Excellent testimonials 
including two from bishops. Apply H. H., 
First St., N.E., Massillon, Ohio. 


COMPANION to elderly or semi-invalid Church- 
woman. Unencumbered; dependable; travel; 

references. Reply Box G-2922, The Living Church, __ 

Milwaukee 3, Wis. ‘ 


RETREATS ie 


RETREATS at St. Martin’s House, Bernardsville, — 
N. J., for groups or individuals. For information 
apply to the Acting Warden. 


IF YOUR COPY IS LATE 


Because of the uncertainties of wartime trans- — 
portation, many periodicals will frequently ' 
late arriving at destination. If your LIVING 
CHURCH does not reach you on time aca 
please understand we are doing our best. The 
delay is caused by conditions arising after your 
copy has left Milwaukee. jem 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS © 
When requesting a change of meee pl ea 


enclose old as well as new address. 
must be received at least two weeks before 
become effective. ‘ 

When renewing a subscription, please 
our memorandum bill showin 


‘THE LIVING CH 


SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 


i “~~ 
Shattuck Srhonl 
America’s Oldest Church Military School. 
The Rev. Donald Henning, D.D., Rector. 
Offers boys a proven program for their phys- 

ical, mental and spiritual development. 
Grades 7-12. Complete Summer Session. 
For Catalog and Viewbook Write 
The Registrar, Box 442 
Faribault, Minnesota 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 

BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of 

the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive 
eareful musical training and sing daily at the services fz 
the Cathedral. The classes in the School are small with the 
result that boys have individual attention, and very high 
standards are maintained. The School has its own building 
and playgrounds in the close. Fee—$350.00 per annum. Boys 
admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholastic examination. 
For Catalogue and Information address. 


The CANON PRECENTOR, Cathedral Cholr School 
Cathedral Helghts, New York City 


Intermediate School: Sixth to Ninth Grades. 
Upper School: College Entranee Requirements. 
Sailing and other Salt-water Sports on the 
Rappahannock River. 


Apply te The Rev. S. Janney Hutton, Head- 
master, Christehurch School, Christehureh, Va. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


A church military school for boys from 
ready for college. Full 


sixth grade until 
scholarships for talented boys whose fa- 
thers are deceased. One master for every 
ten boys. Moderate rates. 


For information address THE HEADMASTER 


SEMINARIES 


he Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires 2457 Ridge Road 


FOR GIRLS 


KEMPER HALL — 


KENOSHA, WIS. 

ie 4 and day school for girls offering 
thorou college preparation and training 
for purposeful living. Study oe the Fine 
Arts encouraged. Complete s regram. 
Junior School de red iene ul lake 
shore campus. or catalog, ataraes? Boe 


Saint Mary's School 


Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 
t school for girls under the care of 


of Saint Pence rib College Preparatory 
Courses. Modified Kent Plan. For 


jee 


: Church is important to Jou, it Re 
portant for you to support and make 
of the Church i institutions listed here. 


WAR 


at the Sprouse home. One day he appeared 
at church bringing another Chinese youth, 
also in the army, who never had been in 
Christian church before. Corporal Louie 
explained that he had won a bet from the 
other soldier by translating more code 
messages, and that the friend’s church 
attendance was the result. From England 
Louie wrote: 

“All around us we see people who need 
baths and a clean suit of clothes to make a 
good impression. These people have en- 
dured this hardship ever since the war 
began. Around our barracks the soldiers 
are all having a general discussion of this. 
They all think that folks never realize 
what these people have endured. The filth 
of the people here was not their blame. 
We can’t find soap, sugar, meat, bread or 
even enough water suitable to drink. 


Appointments Accepted 


Appley, Rev. Byrle S.. vicar of St. Paul’s, 
Spring Valley, and St. John’s, New City, Rock- 
land County, N. Y., became vicar of the Church 
of the Holy Comforter, Eltingville, and St. Ann’s, 
Great Kills, Staten Island, N. Y., on December 
Ist. 


Clarke, Rev. Robert, formerly rector of Grace 
Church, Jamestown, N. Dak., became rector of 
St. Mark’s Church, Fort Dodge, Iowa, December 
1st. Address: 1007 South First Ave., Fort Dodge. 


Daley, Rev. Francis D., rector of Trinity 
Church, Pine Bluff, Ark., became rector of Cal- 
vary Church, Hillcrest, Del., December Ist. 


Davenport, Rev. Stephen R., assistant at St. 
Paul’s Church, Charlottesville, Va., will become 
priest in charge of St. Stephen’s Mission, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., on January Ist. St. Stephen’s is a 
new mission and Oak Ridge a new city. Address: 
Inskip, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Devlin, Rev. T. P., rector of St. Mary’s, El 
Dorado, Ark., and priest in charge of St. John’s, 
Camden, Ark., will become rector of Trinity 
Church, Pine Bluff, Ark., effective January Ist. 
Address: Box 3808, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Dunton, Rev. Leslie D., canon at St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral, Portland, Ore., has been appointed 
acting rector of St. David’s Church, Portland. 
Address: 3926 N. E. Davis St., Portland. 


Gutmann, Rev. Reinhart B., formerly assistant 
priest and history master at Hoosae School, Hoo- 
sick, N. Y., on September 15th became rector of 
St. Mark’s Church, Green Island, N. Y. Address: 
69 Hudson Ave., Green Island. 


Jones, Rev. Robert Lewis, formerly rector of 
Zion parish, diocese of Washington, became rector 
of St. Luke’s Church, Fall River, Mass., on 
November 1st. Address: 263 Stafford Road, Fall 
River, Mass. 


Morgan, Rev. Harry R., formerly priest in 
charge of St. Mary the Virgin, Silver City, Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, is now curate of St. Clement’s 
Church, Philadelphia.” Address: 2013 Appletree 
St., Philadelphia 3. 


Peters, Rev. Harold B. W., rector of Epiphany 
Church, Richfaond, Va., will become rector of 
Grace Church, The Plains, Va., on January 1st. 


Sayre, Rev. Claude E., former rector of St. 
David’s Church, Portland, Ore., has accepted an 
appointment to St. Barnabas’ Mission, McMinn- 
ville, Ore. and St. Hilda’s, Monmouth, Ore. 


Scambler, Rev. John H., rector of St. Chris- 


topher’s Church, Oak Park, Ill., will become 
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“Tf Americans back home miss 
morning coffee or ham and eggs) 
would raise Cain or split hell with 
morning cussing. But over here tht, 
just say another day means anothy 
toward victory, and after that vi 
they will be able to have all the§ 
they want.’ 

“Dean, did you receive my goog 
jade lion? I want Widget (the | 
year-old granddaughter) to keep it} 
possibility that I may not return, Th 
anyway for a remembrance of me. § 
be praying for you and your ff 


health.” 
Louie joined the church while ir} 
sas City. Up to that time his moftlf 
ways had been unwilling to have be 
so, but she gave her consent shor} 
fore he left for foreign service. 


Vincent, Rev. Zachary T., vicar of St. 
Jackson, Wyo., and the Chapel of Transfig 
Moose, Wyo., will become vicar of St. 
Riverton; St. Luke’s, Shoshoni; and §S 
tin’s, Missouri Valley, all in Wyoming, 
cember 17th. Address: Riverton, Wyo. 


Walker, Rev. Frank E., rector of St. 
Church, Kerrville, Tex., will become p 
charge of All Saints’ and St. Philip’s © 
Seattle, Wash. Address: 4900 Thistle 
tle 8. 7 


Ordinations 
Deacons 


Erie—Clinton Jeremiah Kew was ordaine 
diaconate on November 26th by Bishop W 
Erie in St. Clement’s Church, Greenvil 
He was presented by the Rev. Paul L. C. Se 
rector of Christ Church, Meadville, Pa., wi 
preached the sermon. The Rev. Mr. Kew 
deacon in charge of St. Clement’s Church; 
ville, and the Church of the Epiphany 
City, Pa. 


Mississippi—William Stillwell Mann y 
dained to the diaconate in St. Luke’s- 
Sewanee. Tenn., on November 14th by 
Gray of Mississippi. He was presented 


SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL 


The Hospital of Saint Barnabas a 
University of Newark offer a full 
NURSING 


© qualified High School graduates. S 
eal able, Classes enter in February an 


Apply to — Director of Nurs 


Hospital of Saint Barnabas 
685 High St., Newark, N. J. i 


rector of St. Peter’s Church, Chicago. Address: | | | 


621 Belmont Ave., Chicago 14. 
‘Track, | Rev. Howard oe 


‘ames, dean of St. Luke’s Theological 
and the Rev. Ernest Risley preached 
1. The Rev. Mr. Mann graduated from 
wsity of the South five years ago and 
e his B.D. degree March 1st, at which 
ivill become minister in charge of All 


vhurch, Tupelo, Miss., and associate 


‘arolina—Thomas James C. Smyth was 
edeacon November 12th in St. Paul’s 
i7inston-Salem, N. C., by Bishop Penick 
*Sarolina. He was presented by the Rev. 
n Lawrence, jr., and the Rev. James S. 
med the sermon. The Rey. Mr. Smyth has 
{ St. Thomas’ Church, Reidsville, N. C. 


lisland—Harold L. Hertzler was ordained 
Bishop Perry of Rhode Island in St. 
Church, Providence, on November 8th. 
eresented by the Rev. Charles Townsend 
ev. Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell preached 
n. The Rev. Mr. Hertzler will continue 
of Calvary Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
66 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn. 


Priests 


-—The Rev. William James Gould was 
priest November 19th in Emmanuel 


~O—Rt. Rev. Wallace E. Conkling, D.D., 
Rt. Rev. Edwin J. Randall, D.D., Suf- 

1Bishop 

i the Atonement, 5749 Kenmore Avenue, 


ses Murchison Duncan, Rector; Rev. Alan 


19:30 & 11 A.M. H.C.; Daily: 7 A.M. 


‘GELES—Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, 
Bishop; Rt. Rev. Robert Burton Gooden, 
Suffragan Bishop 


of the Angels, Hollywood’s Little Church 
e Corner, 4510 Finley Ave. 


1 Dodd, D.D. 

lasses: 8, 9:30 and 11 

.NA—Rt. Rev. John Long Jackson, 
op = 
Church, 4600 St. Charles Ave., New 


S. Christy, B.D. 
, 9:30, 11; Fri. & Saints’ Days: 10 


Rt. Rev. Oliver Leland Loring, Bishop 
Church of St. Luke, Portland 
v. Dawley, Ph.D.; Rev. C. L. 


ev. G. M. Jones 
0, 10, 11 & 5; Weekdays: 7:30 & 5 
is 

Frank W. 


Creighton, 


rer: 
: ed., 10:30; Fri., 7; Sunday 
1 


=n Rev. William T. Manning, 
; Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, D.D., 


ANGE nN eee 


Church, Rockford, Ill., by Bishop Conkling of 
Chicago. He was presented by the Rev. B. Norman 
Burke, and the Rev. James M. Duncan preached 


the sermon. The Rev. Mr. Gould is priest in 
charge of St. John’s, Mt. Prospect, and St. 
David’s, Glenview, Ill. 

Michigan—The Rev. A. Shrady Hill was or- 


dained priest by Bishop Creighton of Michigan 
on November 19th in St. Andrew’s Church, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. He was presented by the Rev. Henry 
Lewis, rector of St. Andrew’s, and the Rev. 
George P. Huntington, rector of Holy Trinity 
Church, Riverton, R. L., preached the sermon, 
The Rev. Mr. Hill came to Michigan on July 14th 
from the diocese of Rhode Island, becoming as- 
sistant minister in St. Andrew’s Church on that 
date. 

New Hampshire—The Rev. David Jones was 
ordained priest in the Church of St. John the 
Baptist, Sanbornville, N. H., on November 3d 
by Bishop Dallas of New Hampshire. He was 
presented by the Rev. Malcolm Peart, and the 
Rev. Robert H. Dunn preached the sermon. The 
Rev. Mr. Jones is now priest in charge of the 
Church of St. John the Baptist, Sanbornville: 
the Church of the Redeemer, Rochester; and All 
Saints’ Mission, Wolfeboro. Address: Sanborn- 
ville, N. H. 


Pennsylvania—The Rev. William Forbes was 
ordained priest in Holy Trinity Church, Juneau, 
Alaska, on November 19th, by Bishop Bentley of 
Alaska acting for the Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
The Rev. Mr. Forbes who is canonically resident 
in the diocese of Pennsylvania, has served during 
the past two years as the minister in charge of 
St. Philip’s Mission, Wrangell, Alaska, and for 
a period of six months as the minister in charge 
of Holy Trinity Church, Juneau, Alaska. He is 
now priest in charge of St. Philip’s Mission, 
Juneau. 


$e SEE 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


December 
3. First Sunday in Advent. 
10. Second Sunday in Advent. 
17. Third Sunday in Advent. 
20, 22, 23. Ember Days. 
21. St. Thomas (Thursday). 
24. Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
25. Christmas Day (Monday). 
26.. St. Stephen (Tuesday). 
27. St. John Evangelist (Wednesday). 
28. Holy Innocents (Thursday). 
31. First Sunday after Christmas. 


O TO CHURCH! That slogan, sound- 
ed round the world, ght well put 
an end to the world’s chaos. The rectors 
of leading churches listed here urge you 
to put the slogan to work in your own 
personal world. Use it on your friends. 


Whether as a traveler in a strange city, 
or as a local resident, you are always wel- 
come to come into these leading churches 
for the services or for quiet moments of 
prayer. And yeu are urged to bring with 
you your friends. Accept the cordial in- 
vitation! : 


NEW YORK—(Cont.) 


Chapel of the Intercession, 155th St. and Broad- 
way, New York 


‘5 h S. Minnis, Vicar 
Be ans 11 & 8; Weekdays: 7, 9, 10, 5 P.M. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, Park Ave. & S5ist St., 
New York 22 z 

Rev. Geo. Paull T. Sargent, D.D., Rector 

Sun.: 8 Holy Communion; 9:30 and 11 Church 
School; 11 Morning Service and Sermon; 4 
P.M., Evensong, Special Music. Weekdays: 8 
Holy Communion; also 10:30 on Thurs. & Saints 
Days. The Church is open daily for prayer. 


St. James Church, Madison Ave. at 71st St., New 
York ; 
. W. B. Donegan, D.D., Rector : 
ree ae oly Comnniions 9:30 Ch. School; 11 
Morning Service and Sermon; 4:30 P.M. Victory 
Service. Weekdays: Holy Communion Wed., 
7:45 A.M. and Thurs., 12 M. 


St. Mary the Virgin, 46th St. bet. 6th and 7th 

Aves., New York : $ 
srieg Taber 4 : 
ae be Saiee 8, 9, 10, 11 (High) +¥ 
Trinity ee oe <4 Wall St., New York 
a ic S. Fleming, D.D. 3 

Boe 6 i & 3:30; Weekdays: 8, 12 (except 
Saturdays), 3 | : 

St. Thomas’ Church, 5th Ave. and 53rd St., New 
York | es i : ‘ 


Aire 


- Roelif H. Brooks, S 
lhl , and 


) 
if 
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A 
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OHIO—Rt. Rev. Beverley D. Tucker, D.D., y 
Bishop 


St. John’s Historic Church, 2600 Church Ave., 
Cleveland 


Rev. Arthur J. Rantz, Vicar : 

Sun.: 8 Holy Communion; 9:30 Ch. Sch.; 11 (1st 
& 3d Sun.) Choral Eucharist, (other Sun.) 
Worship & Sermon; Thurs.: 11 Holy Commun- 
ion 

PENNSYLVANIA—Rt. 

.D., Bishop : 

St: Mark’s Church, Locust St., between 16th & 
17th Sts., mie pra ee : i 

Rey. William H. unphy, Ph.D., Rector; Rev. 
Felix L. Cirlot, Ph.D. f 

Sun.: Holy Eucharist, 8 & 9 A.M.; Matins, 10:30 — 
A.M.; Sung Eucharist & Sermon, 11 A.M.; — 
Evensong & Instruction, 4 P.M. ag oe + 

Daily: Matins, 7:30 A.M.; Eucharist, 7:45 A.M.;_ art 
Evensong, 5:30 P.M. Also daily, except Saturday, bh | Pete 
7 A.M. & Thursday and Saints’ Days, 9:30 7 


A.M. ; P 
Confessions: Saturdays 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 P.M. 


RHODE _ISLAND—Rt._ Rev. James DeWolf 
Perry, D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Granville Gay- 
lord Bennett, D.D., Suffragan Bishop : 

Trinity Church, Newport ‘ . 

Rev. AS L. Scaife, S.T.D., on leave USNR; Rey. : 
L. Dudley Rapp; Rev. Wm. M. Bradner, Asso- , 
iate Rectors co 

Sia 2, ti “A-M., 72300 P.M.3 Dues. & Pti., 7-30 
A.M., H.C.; Wed.: 11 Special Prayers for th Re 
Armed Forces ; Holy Days: 7:30 & 11 oes 

SPRINGFIELD—Rt. Rev. John Chanler White * 
D.D., Bishop F 

St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, Springfield 

Very Rev. F. William Orrick, Dean \s 

Sunday: Mass: 7:30, 9:00, and 10:45 A.M. 

Daily: 7:30 A.M. Po 


WASHINGTON—Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, | 
Bishop 


Rev. Oliver J. Hart, 


A Great 
Time To Be 
Alive 


By HARRY EMERSON 
FOSDICK 


Twenty-five wartime sermons on Christianity. “It is a noble book, vividly 
and vitally in contact with the life situation—the faith-situation—created 
by this ghastly war, practical in the highest sense, and it will be spiritually 
influential beyond our power to estimate.” —Joseph Fort Newton. Price $2.00 


Does for the people, places, activities and customs of the Bible what a 
commentary does for the text. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLE LIFE 
By Madeleine S. and J. Lane Miller 


“Here it is, at long last: the really comprehensive book on life as it is—and 
was—lived in Bible lands. It is the work of the two who are probably better 
equipped to write such a work than any other pair in America.”—Christian 
Herald tft >not oF nuuvmnanens 
100 FULL PAGES OF ILLUSTRATIONS — 1,694 SUBJECTS IN 22 ear 

SECTIONS — 285,000 WORDS — 12 PAGES OF FULL COLOR MAPS 
— 5 INDEXES Price $4.95 


\ GOOD NEWS OF GOD 


By Charles E. Raven 


205.0% 
$2 PAGSt GF Biss coLoR mast 
moexet 


“Here are eight meditations based on the first eight chapters of Romans. They 
indicate profound scholarship, deep and high thinking, but withal a fine, ~ 

evangelical setting forth of the thought of the great apostle.”—Religious 
Telescope ; Price $1.25 


THE PREDICAMENT OF ae 
MODERN MAN The 
By D. Elton Trueblood PREDICAMENT 


“A penetrating diagnosis of the sickness of our civilization and of what is 
necessary for recovery. ’—Samuel McCrea Cavert. ‘His analysis of what ails 
us is so sound and revealing that the book is worth its weight in gold.”—Pul pit 

—stisasencnenn Price $1.00 


WALKIN’ PREACHER OF 
THE OZARKS 


By Guy Howard 


Guy Howard serves dozens of pastorless communities in the Ozarks walking 

thousands of miles to reach his some one-hundred-thousand “parishioners”— 

he is their pastor, teacher, music director, confessor and general adviser. 

Chockful of homespun stories that are told with engaging candor and 

portrayed with forceful simplicity and honest religion. Illus. Price $2.50 > 
=< ey 


ENOUGH AND TO SPARE _ —_ 
By Kirtley F. Mather 


“The brilliant Harvard geologist demonstrates. that one-world-idealism is 
_ rock-bound reality. A calm, informed and searching statement to the effect 
that nature can easily provide an abundant life in freedom for every person 
| in the world, now, and ‘in the far foreseeable future. A significant book, in 
which God and Science preach an identical sermon.” —Philadelphia Record. 
vee om e Price S2ene 


> 4 


At Your Bookseller 


_ HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd Street, New York 1 
sia t,he Nel Ee a edge a bat, «ona 


